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never been known before since the world began, and is 
not likely to continue long after the present flood of 
prosperity is past. The opportunity of making vast 
fortunes in a few years, which has come to the present 
generation, is not likely to be repeated. The checks and 
balances applied by the people are already beginning to 
work, and hereafter we may expect less sudden increase 
of wealth and less consequent diffusion of wealth to pro- 
mote education and benefactions. But the habit of 
giving has been formed, and it invites imitation. When 
the wealth of individuals is estimated by tens of millions, 
not by hundreds, the gifts will be smaller, but in the aggre- 
gate they may be much larger than at present. 


Jt 


WE are tempted to begin a campaign to secure a fund 
sufficient to furnish a pension to every one of our minis- 
ters who, having reached the age of sixty-five or seventy 
years, either by choice or from necessity withdraws from 
active service. We count it a misfortune that neither the 
Society for Ministerial Relief nor the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation with its funds devoted to the same purpose should 
have raised a popular cry for a pension. We cannot 
think of any plan to increase the efficiency of our minis- 
ters or to excite the enthusiasm of the people, which 
would meet with such ready response as this one fairly 
put and widely advertised. If the writer could see this 
thing done, he would gladly relinquish all claim for him- 
self for a benefit from the fund when his time to retire 
shall come. Service in the army, in the navy, in our 
courts, and now in our universities and colleges, is made 
honorable, and fear of poverty in old age is removed by 


a generous pension system. But our people still insist 


that what relief our ministers receive shall be dealt out 
secretly as a charity, when it might be given openly as 
an honorable distinction. 

a 


Dr. ALLEN of the Episcopal Theological School at 
Cambridge, Mass., has written a book entitled ‘‘Freedom 
in the Church.’ It has not come to us for review, but 
we note the fact that it is the cause of much perturba- 
tion among conservative Episcopalians, east and west. 
Some ridicule it, some decry it as dangerous, and some 
say that it passes understanding. It is even described 


as a cunningly devised weapon of attack upon the in- 


tegrity of the Anglican communion, and upon ‘‘her 
authority to teach men in the name of God.” It is 
also suspected of being a part of the ‘‘liberal propaganda 
which is destroying the simplicity of the gospel of Christ 
wherever it gains a foothold.” It is even said that 
sensible people can hardly be expected to regard it as 
“‘either serious or honest.’ ‘These are hard words to 
use in describing the work of a scholar of high rank and 
a professor set to train candidates for the ministry. 


JF 


Rev. REGINALD J. CAMPBELL of the City Temple, 
London, whose ‘‘New Theology” has caught the atten- 
tion of the people of Great Britain, made an appointment 
to give the Essex Hall lecture in Anniversary Week. 
This lecture is provided for by a Unitarian fund, and Mr. 
Campbell accepted with the definite statement on the 
part of Unitarians that his acceptance would not be con- 
sidered in any way a committal of himself to the cause 
of Unitarianism. Now, for no better reason than that 
he is publishing a book which will include all he has to 
say on the subject, he cancels his engagement to speak. 
Naturally our English brethren do not consider the 
reason adequate, and are wondering what influences have 
been brought to bear upon Mr. Campbell which are not 
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declared by him. Mr. Campbell rightly disclaims agree. _ 
ment with Unitarians because, as regards God the Father, — 
he isa pantheist. Jesus the Christ is really the only 
God he knows and worships. It is evident that the direc- 
tion in which he is to travel is not yet determined. He 
has just allied himself with the socialists of Liverpool, — 
and may leave the pulpit for the platform. 


God the Spirit. 


In the height of his fame and the glory of his power, 
the writer heard Henry Ward Beecher say that Jesus 
was the only God he ever expected to see. He was the 
object of his worship, to him he addressed prayers, and — 
with him he came into intimate personal relations. 
‘‘Behind him,” he said, ‘‘rises a dim and shadowy efflu- 
ence which we call the Father.”” This is the characteristic 
note of much which goes by the name of the New Ortho- ~ 
doxy to-day. ‘ The Unitarian belief is that God is a spirit, 
and they who worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth. In thought they place themselves side by 
side with Jesus, their leader, friend, and guide, and think _ 
they are following his example in thought and action 
when they address themselves directly to God the 
Father. aes 

But many of our new theologians have not reached this 
point of religious progress in their thought of God. They 
have got so far as to accept Herbert Spencer’s idea of 
God as the infinite and eternal energy, from which all 
things proceed, and like him they find no personality in 
God, none of the dear familiar traits of friendship to 
which they may appeal, nothing which they can address 
as a father and giver of good gifts. For them, as for 
Herbert Spencer, there remains nothing but blank scep- 
ticism (so far as Christianity is concerned) or the agnos- 
ticism of T. W. Huxley. They fall-back, then, upon the 
old pagan device of finding an intermediary between 
this impersonal, invisible, and infinitely diffused energy 
and the souls of men. 

But men like Mr. Campbell are confronted with another 
difficulty. The higher criticism rises in their way, a 
fearful spectre threatening the very life of the Christian 
orthodoxy of the last century. What shall they do who 
cannot worship God the Father in spirit and in truth? 
The bitter cry, oft repeated at the close of the last cen- 
tury, was, ‘“They have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid him’’; and now these men of 
the New Theology, being forced to give up the Messi- 
anic prophecies of Isaiah, the miraculous birth, and the 
physical resurrection of Jesus, have to face a startling 
dilemma. They cannot worship God the Father, for 
science has taken him away. They can no longer regard 
Jesus as a man supernaturally endowed and miracu- 
lously attested as the only way of access to the divine 
presence. What, then, remains? How shall they escape 
from the dilemma ? 

Orthodox and Unitarian, Catholic and Protestant, Jew 
and Gentile, in so far as they are religious at all, have but 
one religion. It was inevitable that the human soul feel= 
ing after God, if haply it might find him, should for the 
New Theology create a new way into the Holy of Holies. 
Not the God of science nor the man of Nazareth, but the 
Christ, the spirit and power of the Highest, becomes not 
only the mediator and the way of access to God, but 
becomes the only accessible God. In a crude and bung- 
ling way this mode of escape from the dilemma does 
become a Unitarian form of religious philosophy; “fot 
God the Father and God the Son are really merged in 
God the Spirit, of, whom Christ is the supreme expression 
in the world of human life. This is a form of Unita- 
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is not that of Channing or Martineau. 


rian belief because in it the trinity disappears, but it 
So long as any 
one is stumbling among the shadows cast by nega- 
tive scientific revelations and destructive Biblical criti- 


-cism, this may furnish the only way out of discord into 


peace. But it furnishes no permanent harmony. It is 
only a makeshift to quiet the mind and soothe the con- 
science of the devout worshipper, who seeks the light and 
would live the eternal life. 

The way of reconciliation for those who contend against 
each other with various theories and speculations about 
the nature of God, the destiny of man, and the place 
which Jesus holds in the religious history of the race, 


will be suggested when men of all kinds come to see that 


there are behind the changing fashions of this world a few 
permanent facts of the spiritual world and the spiritual 
life. When, also, they see that these permanent facts 
have various names, so that we may use widely diverse 
forms to indicate the same things. The sentiments and 
emotions which express themselves in worship, in prayer, 
in devout meditation may be the same, although one 
worshipper may say that he is thinking of God the 
Father, and another that he is addressing himself only 
to Christ the Mediator. One speaks of God the Spirit, and 
another speaks of the Spirit of God, while both mean the 
same thing. It would be too much to claim that any Uni- 
tarian thinker has reached the last and best expression 
of faith and hope, but we do claim that those who best 
represent Unitarian thought and life have attained to 
peace of mind and a free outlet for religious emotion 
without sacrificing the demands of logic and the truth of 


history in the way indicated by Mr. Campbell. 


Lost Ideals. 


To people verging toward old age, who mainly spend 
their lives in reflecting on the past, present, and to 
come of existence that bounds their view of actual 
experience, it is a sombre thought that many. of the 
ideals of their youth that in the far-off retrospect look 
so sweet and tranquil are lost, or fast disappearing for 
the adolescence of the present day. In the mighty tur- 
moil and rush of modern existence, whether it be owing 
to the changed position of woman, the progress of a 
triumphant democracy, or the terrible struggle of com- 
petition, something bold, hard, almost brutal rises up 
before the mind in place of the old-fashioned courtesy, 
politeness, delicate consideration, and leisurely friend- 
ships that marked the manners of the most refined and 
cultivated circles of a former day. 

It may be that we dream dreams and see visions of 
things that never existed as we advance in years, 
that society of the twenties or the forties or the sixties 
was no better than this of the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. Certainly in some respect life is sweeter 
and better. There is less gossip-mongering, less scandal, 
less small, vicious backbiting. Religious animosities 
have softened, and there is perhaps more charity for 
certain misfortunes. 

But still some of the old standards of opportunity and 
of conduct seem to us very good and wholesome as we 
look back upon them. Are people really kinder, more 
considerate, and just to-day than when the country was 


- comparatively poor and the classes stood more upon an 


equal footing? We prate a vast deal of brotherhood, 
the kinship of humanity, the solidarity of the race, and 
yet our lecturers and platform speakers know that much 
of all this talk is mere moonshine belonging to a world 
unrealized. There was more true deinocracy in the 
country a hundred years ago than there is now. 
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To judge ygreat things by small indications, manners 
have to a considerable extent lost their graciousness 
and urbanity. Many of ‘the dear old fairies that once 
presided at the domestic hearth, that met us in our daily 
walks, and sat with us about the fireside of our friends, 
have taken flight, are perhaps wearing crépe and black- 
bordered handkerchiefs in some sad, far-away exile. 
The fine flower of courtesy is a beautiful expression, 
and, whether worn by young or old, is a very lovely and 
delicate ornament. In this matter are we not behind 
the people who formerly lived in the brick or frame 
houses on the village street,—the squire, the parson, the 
doctor who generally had a tincture of good breeding 
that now in. our social calculations, reduced to a system 
of debt and credit, seems almost lost. 

Now we scarcely dare introduce one friend to another, 

for fear of violating so-called ‘‘good form,” or of in- 
fringing some of the fine shades of difference that divide 
one well-dressed person from another of the same out- 
ward appearance and equally becoming garb. A bow, 
a cold recognition, to a person ‘‘not worth while,” though 
respectable and even admirable, costs many a pang. 
‘“Why did you present that person to me?” one intimate 
acquaintance inquires of another. ‘‘You know she is not 
of my set, and never will be; and it is so tiresome to have 
her smirking at me when I never mean to know her.”’ 
Here is our triumphant democracy, an extreme case, you 
will say, but still a not uncommon instance. 
' The rudeness of the street we separate in thought 
from the politeness and urbanity which we imagine is 
enclosed between four walls. But now manners are 
mainly formed on the street, and too often have the 
restlessness, hurry, and noise of outdoor contacts. 
‘‘Why do you say thank you for every little thing?” in- 
quired a niece of an aunt more than twice her age. ‘‘It 
looks countryfied, as if one hadn’t been used to much. 
In society people are never surprised at anything: they 
accept what they receive as if it were their due, and not 
a favor.” 

‘“‘May we not thank God?” inquired the old lady, 
meekly. ‘‘I have an idea that he has commended 
gratitude as one of the virtues.’ ‘‘You shouldn’t say 
mister to that man,’’ a young girl remarked to her friend. 
‘Don’t call him anything until you get well enough ac- 
quainted to use his first name. Mister sounds so anti- 
quated. We say fellow and girl. We left off long ago 
using lady and gentleman: man and woman is much 
more stylish. Never say, Yes, sir, and No, sir, even to 
old people. It is almost as ridiculous as Yes, ma’am, : 
and No, ma’am, used years ago in the country school- 
house.”’ 

In the rush hours on the street conveyance one has 
an object-lesson of the new order of courtesy and polite- 
ness,—a scene too often resembling a riot than the efforts 
of peaceable citizens to reach their homes. In the horri- 
ble pressure of exceptional crowds, or when some sense 
of danger causes a panic, the women and children are 
those who are trampled and have their clothes torn, 
even if their limbs are not broken. ‘This tells its own 
story. Perhaps men are excused, in a degree, from 
showing the same delicate consideration and guardian- 
ship of women as formerly, owing to the claims of some 
women to independence and an emancipated power of 
taking care of themselves. 

But weakness, helplessness, have their claims, and 
always should make a tender and sympathetic appeal 
to the strong. The noblest mission of strength is to 
help and protect the feeble, otherwise it soon degenerates 
into brutality and pugilistic prowess. A child, a woman 
with a baby in her arms,—these are public wards, to 
be saved at all hazards in a civilization that has emerged 
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from barbarism. What of the strong men in our courts, - 


in our legislatures, who allow thousands of children under 
legal age to be imprisoned in mines and factories at 
monotonous tasks that dwarf mind and body, use up 
the precious life of the young in aid of monopoly and 
cheap labor? 

As for leisure and friendship, those vanished household 
divinities, it is almost hopeless to expect that they will 
ever come back except to recluses, survivals of a past age 
who are living in retirement, and holding on to some 
fragments of their youth. But these people are mainly 
old, quiet scholars, or gentle, gray-haired dames who 
have preserved the delicate instincts, modesties, and 
reticences of their girlhood, like faded but ghostly frag- 
rant violets, worn upon the heart. What is to become 
of us if there is increase of the hideousness of unscrupu- 
lous egotism, the ugliness of brutality, and the material 
mode of living without one spiritual touch or allevia- 
tion? How are we to win back to our homes the lost 
ideals that can alone make life beautiful and good and 
worth the living? 


American Unitarian Association. 


Unitarian Religion in Pittsburg and our $150,000 Fund. 


The first churchj:onj the { list fof;{,those which,, the 
$150,000 is to benefit by the acquisition of property is 
Allegheny, Pa., now aj-part of; greater Pittsburg. What 
is this need, and what, will,satisfy it? « The;Second Uni- 
tarian Church of, Pittsburg was organized,one year ago. 
It has grown steadily in membership,¢strength, and 
resources under the consecrated leadership of Rev. 
Thomas Clayton. All its services are held in Carnegie 
Hall at the centre of this large American city. It has 
now become essential, if the society is to go on and suc- 
ceed, that land be bought for the building of a church. 
The congregation cannot worship in a public hall, upon 
which it holds an insecure tenure, indefinitely. The call 
is, that our fellowship of churches purchase a lot of land 
facing the great central Allegheny Park. ‘The land is in 
the centre of the city and excellently located. It is 
just the place for an active city church. It is already 
bonded, and the cost is $10,000. 

Why should the fellowship buy this land? First, the 
executive officers, directors, and agents of the Associa- 
tion agree that it should be done, and that the future of 
the church depends upon our doing it; in other words, 
that it is a safe church venture. Secondly, and even 
more important than any present expediency, is the 
underlying historic basis of Unitarianism in Pittsburg. 
Here is one of the most dogmatic, conservative, Cal- 
vinistic of our great American Presbyterian cities. What 
is the history of our faith in this centre? 

In the year 1820 Rev. John Campbell, a Unitarian 
minister, crossed the Alleghany Mountains and started 
a Unitarian church in Pittsburg. After two years of 
service his youngest child died. He asked successively 
every preacher in the city to come and say a prayer over 
the bier of his dead child, but not one of them would 
grant this simple request, because he, the father, was a 
Unitarian. After the grave had been filled, John Camp- 
bell, heart-broken, packed up his household goods, and, 
with the remaining members of his family, retraced 
his steps across the Alleghanies, declaring that he would 
go back to civilization, he could not stay where such 
heartless Calvinism reigned supreme. After John Camp- 
bell there was a succession of short pastorates with 
frequent intervals when no services were held. About 
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1860 the society went out of existence, and the property — 


which had been gathered was lost. ) eee 
i_yDPhis seemed to be the end of our cause in the growing 
city of Pittsburg. 
developed the strength and resources to say to Dr. J. G. 
Townsend, ‘‘Go to Pittsburg and build a church, and we 
will stand back of you and assure your salary while you 
are doing it.” After eighteen months’ service Dr. 
Townsend was forced to give up because of ill health. 
With no hesitation the Association sent Rev. Charles 
E. St. John to carry on the work, and he remained for 
ten years and built an attractive little church. Rev. 
IL. W. Mason took the work when Mr. St. John became 
secretary of the Association, and has carried it forward 
until now our First Church in Pittsburg is one of our 
strongest centres of influence. Under the brave leader- 
ship of Mr. Mason this congregation has built a beautiful 
stone church in one of the best localities of the city, 
Last year this church, besides carrying its own heavy 
expense, paid $600 toward the expense of the Second 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburg. This year it will be a 
generous contributor to our $150,000 Fund, “oe 

What splendid victory over apparent failure! In this 
great orthodox city here are two Unitarian churches, 
and only this month another was organized in McKees- 
port, a suburban city. 


Now, men and women of the Unitarian faith,—you — 


of insight and sagacity,—is it not worth our while to 
follow up this beginning in one of the most important 
centres of population in this country? ‘To assure the 
success of this strong, safe movement, our Association 
needs $10,000 at once. We want this money within one 
week. Shall we have it? Let us call this Pvrttisburg 
Week, and see that this pressing obligation is cleared up. 
Do we not care that Unitarian churches other than our 
own local church shall survive and not perish? The 
present officers of the Association of Unitarian churches 
in America see where they can drive down another strong 
stake. What will it not mean to the future religion, 
society, culture, and civilization of one of the greatest 
of our American cities? Consider what the Church of the 
Messiah has been in the civilization of St. Louis, or the 
Starr King Church in the history of the Pacific Coast, 
This is one part of our ‘‘$150,o00 Fund” appeal. Shall 
we have $10,000 this week for Pittsburg? 
WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


Current Copics. 


IN response to many suggestions from friendly and : 


hostile sources, that he outline his present attitude 
on the question of federal control of corporations, espe- 
cially as applied to railroad and their traffic and financial 
operations, President Roosevelt last Monday issued a 
public statement in which he informed the country that 
his position, as outlined in his various messages to 
Congress, is unchanged. In a letter to the president 
of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, which had 
invited Mr. Roosevelt to deliver a speech on the railroad 
problem, the chief executive announced his unwilling- 
ness to accept the invitation, and wrote, enclosing two 
of his messages to Congress: ‘‘As I said to your body 
the other day, I have already expressed again and 
again my carefully thought-out belief. I am more 
firmly than ever convinced that these beliefs are wise, 
and that the policy I recommended in my messages 
at the opening of each of the last regular sessions of 
Congress must be carried out. Just at the moment, I 
do not see that I have much to add to what I have 
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In 1889, however, the Association had — 


\ 
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I wrote the two messages in question merely illustrates 
in striking fashion the desirability of the course I therein 
outlined.”’ 
7 ze 


AN element of discord has been introduced into Franco- 
American relations by the campaign in France to bring 
about the imposition of higher duties on imports into 
that republic, with maximum and minimum rates. 
It is recognized at Washington that the purpose of 
the proposed legislation is to furnish the French govern- 
ment with the means of retaliation upon this country 
for its failure to respond to the advances made by the 
cabinet at Paris in the direction of a reciprocal tariff 
arrangement with the United States. The failure of 
the American government to comply with the desires 
of the French administration has engendered a profound 
‘sense of irritation in Paris, especially in view of the 
fact that, although France had made diplomatic advances 
much earlier than Germany, the United States has 
already entered into negotiations with the latter country 
for the conclusion of a reciprocity treaty. It is pointed 
out at the State Department that the executive branch 
of the government can do very little to allay uneasiness 
at Paris, inasmuch ‘as Congress at its last session declined 
to consider the pending reciprocity treaty with France. 


Sd 


THE forthcoming visit of Secretary of War Taft to 
Havana will be largely instrumental in determining the 
future relations between the United States and Cuba. 
All political parties in the latter country look upon Mr. 
Taft’s problem as having an immediate and important 
bearing upon the future tranquillity of the Cuban Repub- 
lic. Upon Mr. Taft’s view of the situation in Cuba 
will depend, to almost decisive extent, the continuance 
or the termination of American rule on the island. A 
‘danger to the continued peaceful development of Cuba 
under the present régime is presented by the attitude 
of the negro population, who are said to be bitterly 
opposed to the extension of the American occupation. 
On the other hand, financial interests, upon which depend 
the material development of the little republic, are 
looking forward with anxiety to some assurance of 
guarantees for the safety of property and investments. 


a 


AFTER a vigorous employment of troops, the disorders 
in Roumania, which a week ago had reached the propor- 
tions of a civil war, have been suppressed for the time 
being. ‘The bitterness and the desperation of the Jac- 
querte was indicated by the scale of the opposition of 
the peasants to the government forces. It is unlikely 
that the peril of future uprisings of a similar sort in 
‘that country will be removed by any means except a 

- radical revision of the laws of land tenure, which now 
bear heavily upon the individual cultivator as opposed 
to the owning syndicate or the absentee landlord, gen- 
erally represented by the Jewish middleman. Steps in 
the direction of concessions to the peasantry were taken 
by the liberal ministry just prior to its dissolution, at 
the height of the disorders. The conservative cabinet 
which succeeded the liberals in power has taken the 


- position that order must be restored completely before 


reforms can be even discussed. In the mean while, 
the army is energetically continuing its campaign to 
insure internal peace in the country. 


ad 


A currous reminder of the interdependence of nations 
is presented by an analysis of the disturbances in Rou- 
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already said, and I think that what has occurred since 
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mania, It is the opinion of Roumanian statesmen that. 
the turmoil in Wallachia and Moldavia is a direct out- 

come of the upheaval in the Russian Empire, especially 

in its agrarian aspect. It is feared that the unrest, in 

its course from the north-east, will extend westward and 

southward, and that an echo of the complications at 

Bucharest will be heard in Vienna; Budapest, Sofia, 

Belgrade, and Rome. Although the system of land 

tenure in Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Servia, and 

Northern Italy is not nearly as onerous to the tiller of 

the soil as that of Roumania, it is a well-attested fact that 

in all the countries of South-western Europe, with the 

exception of Bulgaria, where the land is sub-divided into 

numerous small holdings, with the state as the theo- 

retical landlord, the condition of the peasants has been — 
such as to generate a wide-spread and growing discontent. 

The pending events in Roumania, therefore, are of pro- 

found interest to half a dozen other countries. 


ot 


THE capture of Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras, 
by a Nicaraguan force on March 25, promises a graver 
peril of a general war in Central America. It is surmised 
at Washington that the provisional government of 
Honduras, acting in concert with Nicaragua, will make 
a combined attack upon other Central American republics. 
Information recently furnished to the State Department 
by the representatives of Central American governments 
at Washington, as well as by American diplomats in 
Central America, is such as to give ground for grave 
uneasiness as to the outcome of the present conflict. 
A feature of the situation is the apparent unwillingness 
of President Diaz of Mexico to join the administration 
at Washington in measures calculated to localize or 
terminate the existing tumult. It is plainly intimated 
at Washington, however, that steps are in contempla- 
tion to prevent the transformation of Central America 
into an armed camp. 

ad 


THE recent outbreak of anti-foreign feeling in Morocco, 
which resulted in the murder of Dr. Mauchamp, a French 
citizen, and in attacks upon other Frenchmen, has 
furnished the French government with a grave problem. 
Acting under the conviction that French authority must 
be restored in Morocco by immediate measures, the 
Paris Cabinet on March 25 ordered the occupation of 
Oudja, a Moroccan frontier town, by a French force. 
Two cruisers were also despatched to Tangier with 
field equipment. The occupation of Oudja will continue 
until the Sultan of Morocco has made complete amends 
for the abuse of French citizens. In the mean while 
there is no indication that the sultan intends to act 
in conformity with the French demands until, greater 
pressure than that involved in the occupation of one 
town has been exerted from Paris. 


Jt 


A NOTABLE victory has been achieved in behalf of 
Germany within the past week by Chancellor von Btilow, 
who has been in conference with Signor Tittoni, the head 
of the Italian foreign office at Rome. Although when 
Prince von Btilow arrived at Rome, the impression was 
sedulously cultivated that his visit had nothing to do 
with international relations, it was surmised that the 
subject of discussion between the two statesmen would 
be the maintenance and strengthening of the triple 
alliance, the only instrument that prevents Germany’s 
complete isolation in European affairs. It is now 
gathered that the specific object of the Chancellor’s 
trip to Rome was an attempt to reduce the friction 
between Italy and Austria-Hungary, which has ever 
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been a menace to the continuation of the alliance between 
those two countries and Germany. ‘The outcome of an 
interview between Von Biilow and Tittoni at the end 
of last week was summarized in the following official 
statement: ‘‘The conversation demonstrated again the 
complete and full correspondence of ideas of the two 
statesmen.” 


Brevities. 


War is a vulgar way of settling disputes. 


It is often said that dead people make no mistakes, 
but they are often misunderstood. ; 


Gambling is an effort made in the hope of getting 
something for nothing, or at least of taking up more than 
one puts down. 


We who condemn the lynch law in America cannot 
consistently honor it in Russia, although it takes the form 
of death to tyrants. . 


How times have changed since Edmund Burke in the 
British Parliament compared Unitarianism to a huge, 
overgrown spider, disgusting and dangerous! 


A gambling game is exactly described as one in which 
the more you put down the less you take up. If it were 


not so, there would be no profit for those who run the . 


game, 


Much English literature is taught to boys and girls 
by teachers who, if left to themselves, would never think 
of reading the speeches and essays of Burke, Carlyle, 

-and others which they are set to teach. 


When one has charged upon society and the state all 
the evils that lead to poverty and crime, it is wise to 
include also as efficient causes laziness, vicious appetites, 
and rebellion against necessary discipline. 


When he was ninety years old, Josiah Quincy.was 
found studying maps, and gave as a reason that he had 
lived a long time in this world and should be ashamed 
‘when he went elsewhere if he could not answer questions 
about it. 


What college will first set the example of putting all 
students on a common level so far as food and lodgings 
are concerned? Many rich men would prefer to send 
their sons to a college where luxury was barred and 
the habits of a hardy manhood were encouraged. — 


It is a little over three hundred years:since Cavendish, 
following Drake, circumnavigated the ‘‘globe of the 
earth.”’ On his triumphal way he reports that he sunk 
nineteen vessels and burned and spoiled every town and 
village where he landed. ‘This was the old? way which 
is just now beginning to seem obnoxious,. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Scientific Confirmations. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

Mr. Savage is misinformed with reference to my 
remarks upon Harnack’s change of attitude. I have 
never said that he has conceded that John was the 
author of the Fourth Gospel. In the report of ‘my 
lecture in the Boston Transcript, January 25, I am cor- 
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“my body continued in its own place.” 
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rectly made to’say that the discovery of Tatian’s Diates-_ 
saron had ‘‘compelled even Harnack to surrender and — 
declare that the traditional dates given to the early © 
Christian literature were substantially correct. And 
now more recently he has become a defender of the — 
Iukan authorship of the Third Gospel and of the Book — 
of Acts,” all of which is strictly true. Harnack now 
cannot place the publication of the Fourth Gospel later 
than A.D. 110, This so increases the difficulty of those 
who deny the Johannine authorship that it is a prac- — 
tical surrender of the field, and Harnack continues to 
defend his views at great disadvantage. For any one 
to have put forth a gospel within fifteen years of the — 
death of the apostle John and had it attributed falsely 
to him and secure its general acceptance by the churches, 
would seem to be so near an impossibility that the 
theory would have to be supported by overwhelming 
arguments in order to be credited. Such, at any rate, 
were the views of the late Profs. Ezra Abbot and J. 
Henry Thayer. ° G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Swedenborg Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I have been interested in your incipient discussion _ 
with Dr. Wright as to whether ‘‘Swedenborg, the Seer, — 
visited the Planets,’ because, when I read your editorial 
brevity, which has called forth what amounts to a rfe- 
monstrance from Dr. Wright, I never thought of ques- 
tioning it, as I have the memory of attendance in a 
Swedenborgian Sunday-school some years ago, where 
one. winter we studied, in the class to which I belonged, 
Swedenborg’s account of the inhabitants of other heav- 
enly planets which I was sure he had claimed to have 
visited. To settle the question of faulty memory, I have 
to-day visited a library where I found a book by him 
with this title: “Concerning the Earths in our Solar 
System which are called Planets, and Concerning the 
Earths in the Starry Heaven, together with an Account 
of their Inhabitants and also of the Spirits and Angels 
there from what has been seen and heard.’’ (Published 
at London by the author in 1758. Translated and pub- 
lished in Boston, 1828.) f 

In this book I find that the spirits from the planets 
in our own system did visit Swedenborg instead of his 
going to them. Following his account of those visits, 


he proceeds thus, “‘The information which I am going 


to give concerning the earths in the starry heaven is 
from experimental testimony, whereby it will likewise 
appear how I was translated thither as to my spirit, while _ 

He then goeson 
to describe his visits to five earths in the starry heaven, 


‘and describes their inhabitants, their religious beliefs, 


and their customs. The journeys thither consumed 
from two to twelve hours. One extract will answer for 


my purpose: “At a time when I was broad awake, I was 


led as to the spirit by angels from the Lord to a certain 
earth in the universe accompanied by some spirits from 
this orb. Our progression was in a direction to the right 
and continued for two hours. Near the boundary of 
our solar system there appeared first a whitish cloud, 
but thick, and behind it a fiery smoke ascending from 
a great chasm. It was a vast gulf separating, on that 
side, our solar system from some other systems of the 
starry heaven.” There he met spirits with whom he 
discoursed on various subjects, exchanging information 
as to life and character as I have above stated. Alto- 
gether, the book is full of wonders, and is free for public 
perusal. Does this'not still further attenuate the “dif- 
ference” in your “error”? E. E. W.. 


For the Christian Register. 


Soldier. 


BY REV. W. F. SKERRYE. 


_ Soldier, soldier, come from the wars, 
Where is thy helmet lying? 
“Twas a cup of drink for one who lay 
All battle-maimed at the end of the day, 
Where the setting sun as we marched away 
_ Might shrive him to his dying.” 


Soldier, soldier, famed in the wars, 

Where is thy sword undaunted ? 

“I gave it to one alone, in fear, 

Who, weaponless, crept through a forest drear! 
Only the scabbard’s hanging here 

To tell of its victories vaunted,” 


Soldier, soldier, weary of wars, | 
Where is thy broad shield gleaming? 
“Tt pillows the head of a stranger foe, 


a: ' And sweeter his sleep for the gift I know, 


Yet I shrink from the looks old comrades throw 


ss. . At my shame of honor seeming.” 


Soldier, soldier, done with the wars, 
What is thy life’s rewarding? 

“T die as I would in honot’s fight; 

J die as I lived, for truth and right; 
Fearless my soul fares forth to the night, 
And needs no other guarding.” 


_ TEMPLETON. 


For the Peace Congress. 


BY R. Ll. BRIDGMAN. 


At the National Peace Congress, which will be held in 


_ New York in April, one of the sessions will be given par- 
‘ticularly to the international aspects of the work for 


- 


world peace. 


At that session it is expected that promi- 
nence will be given to the programme which the Inter- 


‘parliamentary Union will present for the consideration 


-of the coming Hague Conference. 


Five items are com- 
prised in that programme, securing regular meetings of 


_ The Hague Conference itself in the expectation that out 
of it will develop a regular world legislative body, a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty, the limitation of armaments, 


impartial statement to the world of contested issues 


before a declaration of war, and immunity of private, 
* unoffending property at sea during war. 


First of these in importance is that which stands first. 
It is not expected by those who have promoted the 
movement until it has reached its present satisfactory 


condition that its consummation will be reached for 


many years. But the fact of world legislation by irregu- 


lar delegate bodies representing the nations has been 
“tepeated in so many instances that the idea of a world 


tTepresentative political body is already wide-spread. 


’ World sovereignty is not yet recognized formally by any 


nation. National sovereignty, in alleged absolute form, 


still stands in the way of the progress of this movement 


for the political unity of the world. But, when the facts 


_ of national relations are considered, it is easy to prove 


that the doctrine of absolute national sovereignty, as a 


" practical proposition, is not held by any of the nations. 


Tacitly they admit the existence of a sovereignty higher 


than that of the individual nation; and, as soon as the 
_ proposed codification of international law shall have been 


made and ratified by the nations,—as it may reasonably 


be expected to be at no distant future,—then there will 
be a genuine body of world law, established by the nations 
_ of the world, and, back of that law, there will be revealed 


in full majesty the fact of world sovereignty higher than 


that of any nation, and yet not interfering with the 
' sovereignty of any nation over its own affairs. 
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First in importance, therefore, of the subjects which 
are to come before our first National Peace Congress in 
New York in April is that for the definite organization 
of the world into one political body. Advances toward 
this end are expected to be slow. At first the only 
proposition is that The Hague Conference itself be made 
regular in its sittings. This particular body is not essen- 
tial. Any other delegate body officially appointed and 
charged with the duty of agreeing upon certain inter- 
national propositions in form for submission to the home 
governments for ratification would be just the same, or 
just as good, for practical purposes. But in political 
affairs men make much of precedent. The Hague Con- 
ference has held one session already. It has the immense 
prestige of having established The Hague Court of Arbi- 
tration, which in itself is a conspicuous illustration of 
the fact of world legislation. Therefore The Hague Con- 
ference has a standing in the minds of the nations which 
makes it peculiarly fitting that it should be the historic 
line along which action should be sought. It would be 
less of an innovation to suggest that the Conference 
should be made a regular body than that a new body 
should be created. By the time the proposition could 
be acted upon, there would have been held two Hague 
Conferences, and the minds of the statesmen would have 
become familiar with the proposition. 

Doubtless it would be a long time before the nations 
would reach the point where they would consent that 
the propositions formulated by the World Conference 
should have force without being subject to ratification 
by the home governments. Not till the nations are far 
more educated than now upon the subject would they 
yield their present claims to absolute national sover- 
eignty. The idea of world political union would have 
to be far more generally held than it is now. But, while 
the world is waiting for that education and change from 
the present opinion, the fact that the realization of the 
ideal would be only partial is no reason why that partial 
realization should not be attempted. It would have 
immense practical consequences, aside from the truth, 
that it would be the one way of securing the complete 
realization of the ideal. Only see what this partial reali- 
zation, even in less degree than having a regular world 
parliament, has accomplished. Greatest of all, it has 
established The Hague Court of Arbitration. It has 
brought the world into the daily experience of unity and 
nearness through the Universal Postal Union. It has 
acted through some forty or more international confer- 
ences of different degrees of universality, securing world 
action in regard to customs regulations, sanitation, metric 
measurements, monetary principles, prison regulations, 
agricultural progress, marine regulations, the establish: 
ment of a prime meridian, various details of the usages 
of war, and so on, regarding other topics of world-wide 
concern. In reality, great progress has already been 
made, in a most practical way, toward realizing the de- 
sired ideal of the political organization of the world as 
one body, with its legislative, judicial, and executive 
departments. Only let the delegates to the National 
Peace Congress realize what has actually been accom- 
plished, and then the prestige of precedent, which is so 
powerful, especially for legal minds, will assist greatly 
in securing favorable consideration of this further propo- 
sition that The Hague Conference become a regular body, 
with the expectation that it will be the germ out of which 
will be developed, after many years, a true world legis- 
lature. 

This topic is not yet assured a position upon the pro- 
gramme of The Hague Conference. Very likely it will 
be placed there. The indorsement of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union gives it prestige. The members of that 
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Union are, many of them, men of recognized?standing, 
and their opinions will have weight with the delegates 
to The Hague. Some of them are delegates to the Con- 
ference itself. Friends, therefore, will be on the inside 
of the body. But outside influence will help greatly, 
especially if it comes from the United States. It is 
therefore for the National Peace Congress to exert its 
influence in behalf of this proposition. No higher service 
could it render to the cause of peace than to declare itself 
strongly for the world organization proposition. As the 
Congress, in its turn, is susceptible to outside influence, 
it is the opportunity of any one to urge upon the members 
of the Congress that they take the desired action. This 
request can be made either by persons or by organizations. 
Thus the general public may have a voice in this forward 
movement for the world. The duty and the opportu- 
nity are not limited to the members of the Congress. 
{One further important consideration should be added. 
By the organization of the world as a political unit the 
peace of the nations will be established upon a stronger 
and more lasting basis than in any other possible way. 
With a world court to settle the differences between na- 
tions, as we have a United States judiciary department, 
which decides the differences between our States and 
removes all cause and temptation to interstate war, there 
would be a permanent judicial tribunal interpreting world 
law (which The Hague Court of Arbitration is not) which 
would remove permanently all occasion for resort to 
arms in order to secure justice, or fancied justice, to 
nations in their relations with each other. By this road 
the peace men will most surely realize their dream. 
The movement is higher and larger than a peace move- 
ment, and there is sufficient reason why it should have 
the cordial support of those who have no personal liking 
for a peace proposition. By giving this proposition of 
the Interparliamentary Union its cordial indorsement, 
and sending to The Hague Conference a message setting 
forth its position, the National Peace Congress of the 
United States can render large service in promoting the 
organization, and, thereby, the peace of the world. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Preacher’s Justification. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


There appeared, some time since, an article in the In- 
dependent entitled ‘‘The Confession of an Undistinguished 
Heretic.” It gave the experience of a Protestant pastor, 
who, finding increasingly in the doctrines of his church 
that to which he could not assent, adopted the method 

-of passing by the creed without presentation, defence, 
or attack, and devoting himself exclusively to a preach- 
ing of the gospel on its expository and practical side. 
He was in thorough sympathy with the church to which 
he ministered, and had much pleasure in his work, and 
an increasing sense of its value. While thus becoming a 
heretic in doctrine, he avoided unprofitable discussion, 
and was left by his brethren to his own methods. 

The columns of the paper were opened a little later 
to letters of criticism. Some forty were published, many 
of them from the ministry. Most of these letters severely 
condemned the attitude of the undistinguished heretic as 
time serving and treacherous to the church which gave 
him his position in the community. They were well 
fitted to make him uncomfortable in his work. This 
question of fitness of method, pertinent to so many at 
the present time, in a greater or less degree, can hardly 
be intelligently solved without a consideration of the 
primary purpose of a Protestant minister, his justifica- 
tion as a suitable member of a community. If the ex- 
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position and enforcement of a creed is a leading object 
in a ministry, then these sharp rebukes may have been 
in order; but, if the primary purpose—and by much the 
primary purpose—of the pulpit is to bring the commu-_ 
nity to a clearer, more constant and more pleasurable | 
sense of the presence and government of God, and 
through it of the spiritual quality of the world, then, 
this object being secured, the defence of a creed may 
be left to fall into the background as not essential to 
a useful ministry. This conclusion would hold good even 
if the creed involved was to be regarded as completely 
and explicitly true. Much more would it be a sound — 
opinion if the various creeds of the various churches 
reflect uncertainly on each other, are made doubtful by 
their obscure and remote statements, and are often held 
with few obvious and beneficial results. How can we 
give an authoritative formula of the divine nature, 
when we cannot do so much as this even of our own 
nature? How can our doctrinal statements, in them- 
selves hard to be understood and accepted, throw any 
clear and sufficient light on the practical questions of 
life which arise quite independent of them? 

The remoteness of a creed from our personal experi- 
ence, the ease with which it slips from our thoughts, 
the unproductive form it often assumes when once 
accepted, the little guidance and comfort it brings to 
most persons, render its office in church organization of 
secondary importance. With the best possible creed 
printed in our church manual, we may still be in the atti- 
tude so sharply put by James: ‘‘Thou believest that there 
is one God. Thou doest well: the devils also believe 
and tremble.”’ 

Creeds passing beyond a symbolic purpose have often 
been the occasion of division and strife, and left a large 
amount of mischief to be deducted from the service they 
have rendered. The creed, at the very best, is a crys- 
tallized truth, and must be dissolved and redissolved in 
Christian experience before it can subserve any purpose 
in spiritual hygiene. This has been true in all times, 
but is especially true in our time, pre-eminently practical 
in its bent. A creed that is hidden deeply in a man’s 
own thoughts, and is undergoing those explanations and 
modifications which inhere in spiritual growth, is better 
able to render service than any possible formula of doc- | 
trine, framed by other.minds under other terms of life. 

Paul tells us that service in the kingdom of heaven is 
to be rendered in the newness of the spirit, and not in 
the oldness of the letter. We are to be fully persuaded 
in our own minds, and all the more because we are deal- 
ing with such unsearchable things. We may be either 
utterly overwhelmed by the divine thought, or we may 
be superficially and absurdly confident in reference to 
it. In neither attitude can we meet the wants of the 
world or replenish a gospel ministry. Such a ministry 
searches the ways of God in special forms, close at hand, 
as they disclose themselves in the light of our daily 
duties and trials. 

Few things are more stupid than the way in which we 
use those summations of the divine mind, the two com- 
mands of love. They are accepted as if we understood 
them and could apply them as a matter of course. The 
complex, immense, and diseased ganglia of human society 
have rarely been penetrated by the vital fibre of affection 
and put to wholesome and living uses. Character, social 
life, national life, race life, remain unsubdued to the 
divine love, far off from the kingdom of heaven, uncon- 
trolled by the mind of Christ, while we bestow our inter- 
est and passion on creeds and on building up our churches 
under them. Our spiritual ministration, like a deranged 
electric mechanism, yields few flashes of light or force. 

Men have very different capacity of drawing life from 
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‘octrine. Some, when they ought to be teachers, have 
‘eed that one teach them what are the first principles 
if the oracles of God. The test of food is not chemical 
‘nalysis, but a robust physical constitution. The test 
ff spiritual nourishment is not the coherence of a creed, 
mut sympathies awakened to the spiritual problems of 
he world. Moody had the digestion of an ostrich for 
he formule of belief, but it was the digestion rather than 
he diet that made him an evangelist. Many men, with 
nuch the same food, would have been utterly unable to 
hrive under it. That in which all faith culminates is 
spiritual power,—the power to see and feel and provide 
or the wants of the world, made up of the rich and the 
oor, the strong and the weak, the intelligent and the 
gnorant, the virtuous and the vicious, all to be gath- 
ered in and held by the bonds of service. 

_ The supreme purpose of the pulpit is the exposition of 
divine love and a vital transfer of it to all conditions 
and all classes in human society. As long as a preacher 
keeps within the bounds of Christian belief—and it is a 
wide field and no man’s paddock—and converts that 
belief into a life ever more tender, more penetrating, 
more explicit, we should accept him as one of God’s 
messengers, ordained under his own hand, and possessed 
of the only apostolic succession that can ever master 
the world. It is these men that are to transform the 
world into the kingdom of heaven, not those who have 
established themselves as gate-keepers, and turn back 
more than they admit. 

Herein all true preaching is reconciled, doctrinal, po- 
litical, social. It does not corral a few who are now 
thought safe, but it calls all to new insight, new obedi- 
ence, new life. It discloses the divine presence in the 
world, and gives one the joy of participation in the 
redemptive work. Whether this temper is gained from 
one creed or another is immaterial. It puts all creeds 
to the only service which gives them anv value. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


The Duxhurst Inebriate Farm Colony. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


A very interesting experiment in the way of an in- 
dustrial farm colony for women inebriates is that founded 
by Lady Henry Somerset and carried on by British 
Women’s Temperance Association, of which the Countess 
of Carlisle is now president. The institution involves 
a plan quite unique and original in its application. It is 
probably the only one of its type in existence as yet; 
and it furnishes a noteworthy example of a practical, 
uplifting work for women by women. Moreover, the 
project seems to comprise the focussing of all that pe- 
nology and trained experience have suggested as the best 
solutions for the treatment of the irresponsible victims 
of the drink appetite. Its most significant and suggestive 
aspect is that it represents a successful appeal to the 
home-loving instinct in women. 

Surprising as it may seem, Great Britain as a nation 
stands in the unenviable position of being almost the only 
one that has a drunken womanhood. ‘The great question 
that is coming home to the thoughtful leaders in moral 
and sociological movements is how to arrest the alarming 
increase of inebriety among women,—a question that is 
of growing importance in this country, as any student of 
social conditions or peruser of police records is well aware. 

The problem assumes two distinct phases, not only 
how to stem the evil, but how to deal with those that fall. 
It is on the latter phase that this British institution, known 
as the Duxhurst Industrial Farm Colony, has thrown 
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considerable light, so that it is, in fact, a model of what 
should be attempted elsewhere. 

The colony was started in 1895, on the initiative of 
Lady Henry Somerset, then world president, by the 
British branch of the World’s Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of which, as has been stated, she was the 
president. The establishment was gotten under way 
after careful study of the subject, on what was believed 
to be scientific and sound lines of treatment. That the 
plan has abundantly fulfilled the hopes of its projectors 
is well substantiated by the good results recorded. More 
than half of those committed for treatment have been 
definitely cured and recovered to society as creditable 
members of the community. 

The tendency in all our institutions of charity and 
correction is to employ more or less consciously and in- 
telligently. two principal instruments or methods. We 
‘are educating the educable to become useful members 
of society through handicraft or intellectual training; 
and we are seeking to eliminate, as far as possible, the 
depressing influence and the propagation of those who 
cannot be fitted for competitive life. The system of 
short penal sentences had the effect of sending inebriate 
women back to freedom not only to repeat the offence, 
but to multiply the number of those unhappy beings 
whom the influence of heredity and the force of circum- 
stances hurry to the same sad destiny. Women have 
been repeatedly sent to prison for being drunk and dis- 
orderly, but it is now fully recognized that such treatment 
is wholly unscientific. The woman is released just when 
the craving for drink is at its height, and she is simply 
sent back again to her daily struggle and her hourly 
temptation. 

At Duxhurst habitual inebriety is rationally looked on 
as a disease. It is recognized that physical health and 
mental sanity are necessary antecedent conditions for 
the reconstruction of broken-down will power. Con- 
sequently, a requisite amount of nourishing and digestible 
food is supplied. The aim is first to build up physical 
health. By a complete change of surroundings new and 
inspiring mental images are invoked. New ideals are 
created. ‘There is no doubt that, with self-respect re- 
stored, the will power is greatly strengthened. There is a 
new dawn of hope and an awakened ability to resist 
temptation. 

As a means of accomplishing the end in view, occupa- 
tion is provided for the inmates that is not only physi- 
cally healthy and strengthening, but affords food for 
reflection and thought, and in its process is both encour- 
aging and interesting. Work—hard work—in the open 
air as much as possible is the chief panacea employed at 
Duxhurst in combating an evil that is at once moral 
and physical degradation. 

No better restoratives for shattered nerves and de- 
bilitated body can be found than the wholesome outdoor 
work on the lawns, among the flower beds, in the vege- 
table garden, in the greenhouses and forcing houses. 
There have been frequent cases in which after six weeks 
in the garden work a woman has improved so wonderfully 
that no one would have believed she was a patient. The 
manner in which youthful vivacity and normal interest 
in life is regained is certainly the best indorsement possible 
of the correctness of the theory involved. 

To make the plan cf the colony effectual, a stay of one 
year is required. It is only by a prolonged period of 
patient, persevering effort that the victim of drink can 
hope to acquire the strength of will and the mastery of 
self necessary to resist temptation. 

The Duxhurst Industrial Farm Colony is located about 
five miles from the pretty little town of Reigate, England, 
the seat of Reigate Priory, one of the homes of Lady 
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Henry Somerset. ‘The little, red-roofed town, with its 
gabled houses and the Dutch-looking hall in its market- 
place, lies open on three sides to the country. It is only 
a half hour’s drive thence to the colony, which is charm- 
ingly situated among the green hills and woods of Surrey. 
The little thatched cottages, substantial and picturesque, 
nestle as though they had been built for many a year, 
forming a triangle round the open green. How inviting 
they look! One of the brightest and cosiest of the cot- 
tages is that given by the sailors of the Royal Navy, 
called the Agnes Weston Royal Navy Cottage. On one 
side of the green grounds stands the hospital, and oppo- 
site the church, in another meadow, the long building 
called ‘‘The Children’s Nest’? faces the model village. 
Far up the road, in its own grounds, is the Manor House, 
which has been opened for the reception of patients able 
to pay a larger fee. 

It was a happy thought, too, on the part of its pro- 
moters to include at Duxhurst a Fresh Air Enterprise, 
which, in its way, appears to be equally fruitful of results. 

. Directly and indirectly, it is a strong factor in the great 
work of recovery of the women. As has been stated, the 
long, low building, in a meadow adjacent to the farm, is 
called the ‘‘Birds’ Nest.” It is, in fact, a holiday home 
for poor children. Here are gathered every summer, for 
a fortnight’s outing, the waifs from London’s streets, to 
learn something, often for the first time, of the world as 
God made it. The good effect on the women of having 
the children in the vicinity is scarcely to be measured. 
The childish interest and delight in country scenes and 
surroundings is positively infectious. The presence of 
the children, too, helps to make the village life more 
natural. The children, coming and going and playing 
around, help to dissipate the idea of institutional or penal 
life, and the brightness brought by their presence is an 
added interest to the women’s lives. But the ‘‘Nest,’’ it 
appears, has another object. It should be mentioned 
that one reason why women have become attached to 
Duxhurst is because many of them have brought their 
young babies with them. 

Thus Duxhurst means to many a woman a renaissance 
of motherly responsibility. An inebriate’s baby is gen- 
erally a weakly offspring. But, as the healthy, well- 
ordered routine and good, pure air of the country life 
restores the mother’s physical and mental balance, so 
her baby’s health improves also. As has been well said, 
there is something peculiarly fitting in the fact that such 
a plan should form part of an inebriate home; for, as 
children are the greatest sufferers from the drink appetite, 
it is only fair that they should have some share in a scheme 
that is meant to give back the health and happiness that 
have been destroyed. 


Spiritual Life. 


He maketh me to lie down for rest and peace, and we 
all need the time of quietness before God. It was divine 
wisdom that said, ‘‘Come ye apart into a desert place and 
rest awhile.”’—Sara A. Hubbari. 


st 


There is a power in the peace God giveth of which 
the men who are rushing along the broad and dusty 
highway can form no conception. The meadows on 
which the soul refreshes itself are ever green.—Thelwall. 


ed 
There is an idea abroad among most people that they 


should make their neighbors good. One person I have 
to make good—imyself. But my duty to my neighbor 
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is much more nearly expressed by saying that I have t 
make him happy—if I may.—Robert Lows Stevenson. ; 


& 


Whatever retribution God has for men on the otha 
side of the grave means love, not hate; it means reform 
discipline, redemption, not damnation. God is a Shep 
herd. No sheep will wander from his fold in any work 
that he will not seek, and sooner or later find and bria 
back. God is a Father. We may trust him foreve« 
sure that he will watch and wait with deathless lova 
until the last prodigal among his human children coma 


home.—/. T. Sunderland. 
st 


By all means use sometimes to be alone. 

Salute thyself; see what thy soul doth wear; 
Dare to look in thy chest, for ’tis thine own— 

And tumble up and down what thou find’st there. 
Sum up at night what thou hast done by day, 

And, in the morning, what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul: mark the decay 

Or growth of it. If, with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind up both. Since we shall be 
Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree. 

—George Herbert. 


Che Pulpit. 
Lend a Hand: The Religion of Edward Everett Hald 


BY REV. FRANK L. PHALEN. 


And the whole multitude sought to touch him; for there wes 
virtue out of him, and healed them all.—LUKE vi. 19. 


Every man and every woman carries an atmosphere 
brings into society, into the home, into the street, inti 
every situation in life, an influence that is strong or weak 
good or bad, pure or degrading. 

It is not necessary for some men to speak or for som: 
women to utter a word or for some children to cry o 
to laugh, to show us the quality and the power of the# 
personality. 

In medicine a wise physician often can do more goo« 
by his presence and words than he can do with his medil 
cines and drugs. 

Just to see a friend, just to feel the pressure of a hana 
just to receive a letter or a look is often an inspiration 
a happy uplift, a joy that restores and heals. 

Great men like Julius Caesar, like Frederick the Great 
like Washington, like James Martineau, had an ey« 
and a countenance which were as effective and direct is 
their influence as the law of gravitation, as the electrid 
spark, as a flash of lightning. 

Great orators like Daniel Webster and Henry Ware 
Beecher and Wendell Phillips moved and controlleo 
their hearers not only by what they said, but by the 
way they uttered their sentiments. ‘Their looks, thei: 
attitudes, the keen eye, the tone of the voice, the man 
behind the message, the living person, sent forth au 
influence irresistible and unique. 

So men and women of rare and beautiful traits o} 
character—a pure and tender mother, a strong and up| 
right father, a neighbor known to be honest and brave} 
a citizen incorruptible and patriotic, a gentle and attrac! 
tive maiden, a friendly and fearless youth, and _ the 
children in the street ‘‘with their shining morning faces’ 
—each in his own way sends to us an influence to helt 
or to hinder, to bless or to blight, to add to or to sub! 
tract from our life. 
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No man liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self; and whatever we are comes out, whether we speak 
‘or whether we remain silent. You cannot hide your- 
self. What we are is sure to be revealed. 

So it is not strange, but natural, that a great and holy 
soul like that of the Prophet of Galilee should have 
exerted a remarkable, a unique, an apparently miracu- 
lous influence over the bodies as well as the minds of 
the men and women of his day who were near him. 

I have no doubt Jesus healed the sick, I have no doubt 

that he cured disease, I have no doubt that even his 
shadow falling on the weak and diseased helped to bring 
them back to sanity and health. They touched the hem 
of his garment, and virtue went out from him into them; 
and this miracle, this natural fact, this mystery of per- 
sonality, this power of soul to reach soul, is repeated 
over and over in life every day. 
_ There are persons in whose presence we are restrained 
and uncomfortable: there are persons whose appearance 
in any company causes silence and positive discontent. 
There are other persons whose advent is the signal of 
good cheer, of pleasantness, of friendly and delightful 
companionship. 

One man operates on you like a jailer who puts you 
into your narrow and cheerless cell and makes your 
generous nature cold and dead. Another liberates you, 
invites your best thoughts, your hidden nature, your 
highest flights. 

So more and more, as we go on in life, we unconsciously 
select our books and our friends, our associations and 
our pleasures, our ideals and our companions from those 
whose thoughts and whose sentiments help us to realize 
our own nature, our own longings, our own unsatisfied 

wants; for we come to see that self-realization, as well 
as self-denial, is our duty. 

It was because Jesus of Nazareth had something to 
give, something to impart, something that was real, 
powerful, beautiful, satisfying, divine, that men and 
women followed and loved him when he walked among 
the lilies, and prayed alone in his agony in the shadows 
of the garden. 

It is because the master still helps and heals out of 
the unseen, is still an abiding, a living, a faithful friend, 

_ that everywhere on earth Jesus Christ still holds the 
loyalty and the love and the faith of millions of tempted, 
of strong, of joyful, of expectant men and women. 

And, as we unconsciously come to be like our com- 
panions, like the books we read, like the habits we form, 
like the men and women we admire, like the few we 
love, like the ideal we cherish, so the true disciples of 
the Master in all ages, in all countries, in all churches, 
come to be like him in spirit. 

At the battle of Waterloo a French surgeon, moving 
about among the wounded and dying, came upon one of 
Napoleon’s Old Guards with the crimson tide flowing 
from an ugly wound over his breast, upon which the 
dying soldier was pressing his hand. The surgeon 
stooped down and said, ‘‘Do you suffer great pain there, 
my man?” ‘‘Oh, no; oh, no,” replied the soldier, ‘‘I 
carry the image of the emperor there!” 

In hearts that are loyal to the Master in the army of 
God’s true sons and daughters, every one of them carries 
the image—that is, the spirit—of the Master in the heart. 
In the heart, not in the head, in the heart, not in doc- 
trine or ceremony, is the place to look for the religion, 
the life, the power, the inspiration, the healing, the re- 
demption Jesus Christ came to give to every soul who 
wili follow in his footsteps and live in his spirit. 

In every century there have been conspicuous examples 
oi Christian manhood, in every church splendid types 
of Christisn womanhood, and our own communion, 
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our own Unitarian Church, may well be proud of its 
laity and its ministry, living and dead, whose lives and 
whose words have given us firm and joyful confidence 
in the reality and beauty of our faith. 

Edward Everett Hale is a household word in America. 
He is probably better known to-day than any living 
American, and as an author, a scholar, a patriot, a 
preacher, a noble Christian, a patriotic American, he 
is honored and loved wherever the English language 
is spoken. 

Virtue has gone out of him. To be in his presence is 
to receive an uplift. To sit at his feet, as I have often 
had the happy privilege of doing, is to receive a new 
idea of life, of religion, of manhood. Edward Everett 
Hale is a typical American, a sane, a wise, a noble 
Christian. : ; 

Dr. Hale is known the world over as the founder 
and head of the Lend-a-Hand movement; and, as to 
lend a hand is to perform a Christian service, it has 
seemed good to me to make the Lend-a-Hand idea central 
and lucid in this sermon. The religion of Dr. Hale 
is the religion of Jesus, but our modern teacher puts 
his gospel into this pithy and simple, yet compre- 
hensive, résumé. 

“Took up, not down, 
Look out, not in, 
Look forward, not back, 
d And lend a hand.” : 

This short statement involves and bravely announces 
the arrival and supremacy of God’s kingdom among 
men. Let us look briefly at this Lend-a-Hand religion, 
this faith of Dr. Hale drawn from the New Testament, 
and absolutely identical with the spirit of Jesus. 


‘‘100K UP, NOT DOWN.” 


Men in sorrow look down; men who are abashed 
or ashamed look down; men who are in doubt look 
down. But we ought to lookup. The very name ‘‘man”’ 
in Sanskrit, according to some linguists, means the 
upward-looking animal, though Charles G. Ames, in 
one of his: felicitous scintillations, declares that ‘‘man 
has only recently learned to stand on his hind legs, and 
it makes his neck ache to look up.” But never mind 
what anybody says, let us look up, aloft to the summits, 
aloft to life’s high and beseeching goodness, aloft to 
what is just, aloft to what is true, aloft to what is friendly, 
aloft to what will help and comfort our neighbor, aloft 
to the stars. Look up and up and up to God who is 
in heaven! 

SLOOKHOULDENOTAIN,- 


One of the first signs of mental alienation, of morbid 
and dangerous brain disorder, is introspection,—constant 
and chronic brooding over what goes on in one’s own 
mind, the subjective state, the inward and egotistic 
mood. I do not urge that self-examination is bad: I 
only say that a permanent habit of dwelling on our 
mental states, our feelings, our disappointments, our 
sorrows, our failures, our own experience, to the neglect 
of our neighbors’ need of our help and sympathy is bad, 
morbid, dangerous, tending to disease. Objective in- 
terest, the thought and the service of others, is the path 
of sanity and salvation. : 

If you look at a wound on your hand, if you concen- 
trate your mind on a pain, if you dwell on an injury 
to your pride or affection or business, the evil will grow 
and swell like a” bubble which the children blow, until 
a little thing becomes as disquieting and as depressing 
as a nightmare: a molehill will become a mountain. 

In this way friends are alienated, in this way hearts 
are separated, in this way confidence is destroyed, in 
this way acts and deeds and words, perfectly honorable 
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perfectly innocent, become distorted, exaggerated, evil, 
sometimes tragic. 

The cure for many stubborn diseases is fresh air, open 
and out-of-door life, the outward, not the inward, occu- 
pation. So the cure for many social and personal troubles 
is not in looking in, but in looking out, and in going out 
into nature, into society, into good influences, into 
friendly circles, into sympathetic companionship,—into 
the affection and thought and life of others. 

Some persons make light of sympathy, affect not to 
desire it, pretend it is weak to search for it; but such 
persons show by these words and these attitudes that 
they are abnormal, that there is a screw loose in their 
machinery, that they are not full-grown men or natural 
women. For everybody craves sympathy, from the 
raving lunatic to the apostle of pessimism; from the 
child crying over its broken toy to the strong man, 
lonely and stoical in his grief; from the shepherd who 
has lost his one lamb to the woman who has missed 
her jewels; from Lincoln in the dark days of the Civil 
War to Jesus in the bloody sweat of Gethsemane. 


“‘T0OK FORWARD, NOT BACK.” 


Man’s eyes are set in his head so that he cannot see 
behind him, but the eyes of many animals are so placed 
that they can see behind them as well as in front. 

Man was made to look ahead, but some of us go about 
all our years with our necks twisted toward the past, 
and our eyes forever turned toward the days that are 
gone. It is natural and inevitable that we should recall 
past joys and sorrows. A part of the spiritual wealth 
of an individual or a town or a state or a nation consists 
in its memories, its historic days, its great events. But 
to dwell in the past is to live among the tombs. To 
sit- mourning by the sepulchre of yesterday is to be 
inhospitable and rude to the present, and unworthy of 
the surprises and joys of the future. 

‘‘Onward and onward” is the word of the brave. 
‘‘Forward, march!” is the command that stirs the heart 
and sets the right hand firmly on the sword. ‘To retreat, 
to turn back, to give up, to fail in any good cause is 
always depressing, always fatal to enthusiasm, death 
to a high faith, paralysis to the soul, destruction to our 
ideals. 


“They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast 
of truth.” 


For day by day and night by night, and in the new 
experiences of every passing hour, God comes to us and 
says: Show thyself a man, stand on thy feet and be strong. 
Wail not for yesterday, mourn not over past mistakes, 
dwell not in the shadows of banished hours. Look 
forward. Go forward, ‘‘heart within and God o’erhead.”’ 

‘‘This one thing I do,” said Saint Paul. ‘‘Forgetting 
the things which are behind, I press forward toward the 
mark of my high calling.” 

The great discoveries in geographical knowledge, in 
astronomical science, in chemistry, in biology, in navi- 
gation, in the application and use of electricity, were not 
made by backward-looking men, but by men who pressed 
forward. They were made by the radicals and the 
reformers and the pioneers who were not chained to 
tradition, who were not afraid to go out alone, if neces- 
sary, who dared to defy and ignore the conventions, 
the customs, the habits, of the multitude who always 
hold back and look back, who cling to ancient ways of 
thinking and living, until the progress of events compels 
them not only to look, but to move forward. No doubt 
many past and ancient traditions were good and wise, 
but nothing stands still from this whirling planet to the 
heart in our breasts. Everything moves, everything is 
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urged by nature, by science, by the growing human 
soul, by the God within us, to look ahead and to move © 
forward. ; f 

In this way God keeps us occupied. In this way 
the human brain enlarges; in this way human nature is 
developed, beautified, strengthened, perfected ; in this 
way the kingdom of Heaven is established. 

Look forward: let the dead bury their dead. Look 
forward: let the past serve as a warning, an inspiration, 
a call to higher things, a torch to light us on our way to » 
the summits of life, to the achievements and fulfilments 
and beatitudes of the present and the future. 

Yesterday may have been good, or yesterday may 
have been sad; but to-morrow comes silently and gra- 
ciously and lovingly toward us, holding out her hand. She 
offers us opportunity with all its possibilities of a new and 
a higher life. So we look not to the twilight and the dark 
for our cheer, not to the shadows and the gloom; but 
we look to the dawn, we anticipate the sunrise, we listen 
for the first notes of the new evangel, and we watch as 
those who wait for the morning,—the morning of a new 
day, wherein we may toil and serve, wherein we may 
sing at our work and be glad that we are alive, wherein 
we may atone for the unprofitable and unhappy past. 


‘TEND A.HAND.”’ 


Finally, if a man falls in the street, ifa child is knocked 
down, if there is an accident or a fire or any disaster, 
everybody rushes to the rescue, every one is ready and 
quick to lend a hand. But we often forget that the 
prosaic days, the uneventful hours, the times of quiet and 
lack of novelty and calamity ought to appeal for our 
help and service. In hidden corners, in out-of-the-way 
places, in lives all about us there are greater opportuni- 
ties for lending a hand than we think. The famine in 
China, the terrors of Russia, the hospital and the prison, 
the sick chamber and the home where death has come, stir 
our hearts and open our hands and our purses. 

But there are famines nearer than China, there are 
terrors closer to us than Russia, there are sick souls and 
hungry hearts that are close to us, there are weary 
minds and wavering wills all about us. 

Oh, how far-reaching for good is a word fitly spoken! 
Oh, how straight to the mark, like a shaft of light, flies 
the expression of kindly interest, a manifestation of — 
sympathy, a manly utterance, a womanly gentleness! 
Not big things, not famous men, not sensational events, 
not strong persons and witty persons and prosperous 
persons need most the helping hand, the neighborly 
kindness, the friendly look, the Christly sympathy. | 
But those who need us most are commonly those we 
overlook, those we forget, those we do not see, those 
we pass by. The Levite and the priest passed by the 
wounded man who fell among thieves, not, I imagine, 
because they were unkind men, but because they thought 
their business as Levite and as priest too important and 
too necessary to allow them to waste their time or service 
on a poor, unknown, wounded traveller. We sigh for 
distant fields of service; but God’s field for us is where 
we are, where we live, where we can lend a hand. 

So all about us lie the wounded, all about us are those 
who have fallen among thieves; that is, those who have 
been hurt and robbed, those who suffer silently and 
sorely for need of a helping hand, a friendly word, a 
little oil and wine of affection, a little tenderness and 
sympathy of Christian helpfulness and service. 

‘Tis only a little any one can do; but that little, if all 
would do their little part cheerfully and freely, would, 
like the falling rain or the softly coming snowflake, 
multiply and multiply till we should be astonished to see 
how "ttle things become great things, how a word, how 
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the lending of a hand, comes to be one of the agencies 
by which the life of men is ennobled, one of the means 
‘by which God comes into humanity to set up his ever- 
lasting throne, one of the ways by which the unseen 
Christ heals and redeems our lives and our souls. 
_ Have we ever heard the voice that called of old? 
it ever whispered in our hearts? Does it come to us in 
our better moods? Does it say, Go forth, my son; Go 
forth, my daughter, not to selfish seeking, but to serve 
men; not to gain, but to give? If we hear that voice, 
we are happy; but we are happier still if we can say, 
*‘Lo, here am I ; send me.” 
FAIRHAVEN, Mass. 


Has 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From “Balaustion’s Adventure.” 


I think this is the authentic sign and seal 
Of godship, that it ever waxes glad, 
And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind, 
And recommence at sorrow; drops like seed 
After the blossom, ultimate of all. 
Say, does the seed scorn earth, and seek the sun? 
Surely it has no other end and aim 
Than to drop, once more to die into the ground, 
Taste cold and darkness and oblivion there; 
And thence rise, tree-like grow through pain to joy, 
More joy and most joy,—do man good again. 

; —Robert Browning. 


Creed and Covenant. 


I think it would be fair to say that at this moment in 
the ecclesiastical journals of every Protestant communion 
in America we find a renewal of the discussion as to the 
distinction between the creed of a church and the ceve- 
nant of a church, which was a matter of familiar conver- 
sation in Unitarian congregations in New England in 
the forties and fifties of the last century. Indeed, when 
I read what the Paulist fathers now say about trans- 
substantiation, I am disposed to think that our Roman 
Catholic brethren are learning the great lesson of making 
a creed express anything you want it to express. If the 
body of Christ is to be found in the wafer on the altar 
in the same way in which the living God is found in the 
leaf of a tree, the discussions as to transubstantiation 
and consubstantiation may be considered as coming to 
an end. 

The first New England church was established at 
Serooby without any creed. It seems as if the estab- 
lishment were in the year 1606. The members of that 
congregation ‘‘covenanted to walk as the Lord should 
direct them.” ‘That was enough, as it proved, for the 
foundation of an empire. Not one word of the opinion 
of any man or woman of them, excepting the resolution 
to walk in daily life as the Lord should instruct them. 

Substantially, this breadth of statement, this indif- 
ference to private speculation or opinion established itself 
among the New England churches. Under the congre- 
gational polity initiated by John Cotton, each congre- 
gation was at liberty to prescribe any rules it chose for 
formal membership in its body. Those who accepted 
such rule had a peculiar right in the sacraments of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. But the century of the 
fathers had not passed by before what was thought the 
radicalism of the ‘‘Half-way Covenant”’ asserted itself; 
and before a century had expired the New England Con- 
gregational churches reconstructed their own creeds from 
lime to time, and in practice satisfied themselves more 
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and more with the Catholic habit of their fathers. They 
walked together without pretending to agree on verbal 
formulas. In fact, they could not help themselves. It 
is clear enough that John Winthrop and Thomas Dudley 
and Wheelwright and Eliot and others in the very first 
generation could not have agreed upon any definition 
of the relations of God and Christ and man. They could 
walk together, they could agree to walk together. But 
if in any enthusiasm one or another minister put on paper 
what he called the ‘creed of his church, that creed was 
forgotten. 

Historically speaking, it was the arrival of George 
Whitefield which broke up the simple catholicity of this 
condition of things. On Whitefield’s journeys through 
New England there sprang up the ‘‘great awakening,”’ 
as it has been well called. Whitefield was himself a good 
Calvinist as far as a man could be in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. And, so far as his influence went, 
good, stiff Calvinistic creeds got themselves written in 
the records of one and another Congregational church 
of New England. 

But Calvinism was an alien element in the Methodist 
Church from the beginning. And in at least one-half of 
the old Congregational churches of New England the 
Calvinistic formulas never appeared in the reorganization 
of the churches. The generous universalism of what men 
still called Arminian theology held its own. Indeed, 
such generosity is a matter of course in a newly organized 
community. Twenty or thirty religious people, men and 
women, meet together in the new settlement, to deter- 
mine how they can keep Sunday, how they can establish 
worship, how they can give religion its fair show. Such 
people do not begin by discussing the Schoolmen’s 
questions, they do not trouble themselves with five points 
or thirty-nine articles of religion. They want to have 
the community brought nearer to God. And every one 
of them is ready to join with every other one who shares 
with him this central wish and purpose. 

It is to be noticed, therefore, that in every aggressive 
enterprise against any of the works of the Devil, or 
against the ignorance of a world which has not liked to 
retain God in its knowledge, you find this central wish, 
‘‘to walk together’ with other children of God, and you 
do not find prominent the expression of intellectual 
opinion. Take in New England here the establishment 
of the ministry at large in Boston, or the historical meet- 
ing of young Judson and Mills in the shade of the histori- 
cal haystack at Williamstown. The men interested in 
such endeavors meant ‘‘to go about doing good.”’ If they 
had any creed, it was simply that they would proclaim 
on the right hand and on the left hand that the kingdom 
of God is at hand. Enthusiastic in their Master’s ser- 
vice, they were satisfied if they did what he did, if they 
‘went about doing good,” and if they remembered that 
his promises were given, not to the men who cried, ‘‘Lord, 
Lord,” but to those who remembered to do the things of 
which he spoke. 

It seems worth while to go into such simple detail 
now in anticipation of the great assembly of the Free 
Church which is to be held here in September. For it is 
to be hoped that at that assembly we may see the strong- 
est union which has yet been seen of the men and women 
of America who have found out that the religion of the 
twentieth century is to be a religion of: action rather 
than expression. The religion of the twentieth century 
is the religion of man working with God and God working 
with man. It will have less and less to say about “‘I 
believe in this’? or ‘‘I believe in that.” It will have 
more and more of that spirit in which men will agree 
together that they will walk humbly with their God. 
Epwarp EK. Hae. 
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Anti-rococo. 


I would make mention of primeval things, 
Oceans, horizons, rains, and winds that bear 
Moist seeds from isle to isle, caves, mountain air 
And echoes, clouds and shadows of their wings 
On lakes or hillsides, autumns after springs 

In starlight, sleep and breathing and the blare 
Of life’s reveille, love, birth, death, and care 

Of sunken graves of peasants as of kings, 


The wide world over,— 
O be bold, be free! 
Strip off this perfumed fabric from your verse, 
Tear from your windows all the silk and lace!— 
And stand, man, woman, on the slope by me, 
O once again before the universe, 
O once again with Nature face to face! 
—William Ellery Leonard. 


Literature. 


Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life.* 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Among the foreign scholars who are in- 
terested in our forthcoming Boston Congress 
of Religious Liberals, and who have prom- 
ised to make an intellectual contribution 
to it, there is none more eminent and influ- 
ential than Prof. Rudolf Eucken. For 
thirty-three years past. he has occupied 
a chair of philosophy at the University of 
Jena, of which he is reckoned one of the 
most distinguished lights, the worthy as- 
sociate of Hilgenfeld, Wendt, Weinel, Bieder- 
mann, Haeckel, and Delbrueck. During 
these years he has perfected a system of 
philosophy, whose outlines have been given 
to the world in a succession of notable books, 
of which the most important are his Geistige 
Stroemungen der Gegenwart (Spiritual Move- 
ments of the Present Day), (third edition, 
1904) and, what is probably his most fa- 
mous and popular work, Die Lebensan- 
schauungen der grossen Denker (The Problem 
of Human Life as viewed by the Great 
Thinkers, from Plato to the present time) 
(sixth edition, 1905). The latter work is 
now in process of translation into English 
by Prof. W. S. Hough and Mr. W. B. Boyce 
Gibson, and announced for early publication. 
Another important work by Eucken, also 
to appear in English, is his Wahrheitsgehalt 
der Religion (The Truth of Religion), which 
states the author’s religious convictions 
in a philosophical forin. -Besides these books 
Eucken has written numerous others, in ad- 
dition to many essays and reviews in differ- 
ent periodicals. In Germany and in philo- 
sophical circles everywhere he has long oc- 
cupied high rank as a gifted and spiritual 
thinker, and has now the felicity of finding 
his matured views coming to large recog- 
nition by his contemporaries. It is to pave 
the way for his translated writings, soon to 
appear in England, that Prof. Boyce-Gibson 
has published this brief exposition and ap- 
preciation of Eucken’s philosophy. ‘The 
latter, he tells us, is primarily a philosophy 
of life,—life conceived in the terms of the 
spirit. It is the distinction of Eucken that 
he is a profound religious teacher, perhaps 
the most so of any philosopher since Marti- 
neau. Severely trained in the schools, a 
profound student of preceding thinkers, he 

* RupoLF Eucken’s PumosopHy or Lire. By W. R. 
Boyce Gibson, Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of 


London. London: Adam & Charles Black, 10906. 168 
op. 
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has also an original and powerful mind, 
whose interpretation of the great problems 
of human existence is singularly independent 
of recognized authorities, either ancient or 
modern. Indeed, his love for individual 
research and opinion characterizes his very 
methods of university instruction. His 
students relate of him that, after a careful 
examination into their acquaintance with 
past systems of thought, he will suddenly 
turn on them with the query, ‘And what is 
your opinion on the matter in question?” “‘T, 
Herr Professor? I have not ventured as 
yet to form an opinion.” ‘Then you have 
not profited as you should by your study 
and instruction. Philosophy is something 
more than a mere recapitulation of the 
thoughts of others, however great and 
learned. The main consideration for you 
is what you think, and what bearing your 
thought has on your own personality and 
on actual life.” 

Eucken is an idealistic philosopher. The 
close university associate and personal friend 
of Prof. Haeckel, he yet differs widely from 
him in the interpretation of the phenomena 
of life, of which both are ardent students. 
Eucken believes in the soul, in free will, in 
God, and in immortality. He calls himself 
a Christian, albeit his Christianity differs 
widely from the stereotyped, dogmatic form 
which the prevailing churches uphold. He 
is a liberal Christian whose sympathies 
would align him with a Channing, Martineau, 
and Theodore Parker. ‘‘Eucken’s work,” 
says Prof, Gibson, “‘may be briefly described 
as a philosophical crusade against every 
form of spiritual lethargy and indifference. 
It is as a philosophy of life and freedom that 
we must look to Eucken’s work for inspira- 
tion. ... It asserts the freedom of the per- 
sonal agent. ...It is fundamental with 
Eucken that doubt is cured not by medita- 
tian, but by action. The questions which 
mere meditation suggest may be answered 
by mere meditation, but the problem of our 
life process can be solved by the life proc- 
ess only. It is spiritual heroism, and not 
an endless meditation, that solves the prob- 
lems of our life.’ Yet he maintains that, 
‘if freedom, immortality, and God enter 
into our life at all, it is reason itself which 
helps the life to realize their presence, their 
meaning, and their value. In proportion as 
they become fundamental for life, they be- 
come fundamental problems of the rea- 
son.” 

Prof. Gibson, who is not only a disciple, 
but at times a critic of Eucken, questions 
if his master does not at times go too far 
and underrate the power which an intellectual 
conception or belief can exercise over life. 
He also thinks him unjust to psychology, 
which he is too apt to consider as an ab- 
stract empirical science, occupying itself 
with the inind in the same atomic way in 
which nature is studied by experimental 
physics. Prof. Gibson’s book is not al- 
together easy reading, and presupposes some 
acquaintance with philosophical terminol- 
ogy. It is the first attempt to give in Eng- 
lish a systematic exposition of Eucken’s 
thought, and is most welcome and 
timely. 

Eucken’s mission is conceived by himself 
as the application of philosophy to human 
life and human society, and the bringing of 
teligious inspiration to bear upon the prob- 
lems of human existence. He does not base 
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religion, as he says, “on the mere impulse 


of feeling or conscience, but has ever claimed 


for it the security of a speculative founda- 
tion.” : ‘ 

His constructive views are chiefly laid 
down in his two works, The Unity of the 
Spiritual Life and The Struggle for a Con- 
crete Spiritual Existence, both as yet un- 
translated. 

It is characteristic of the man and the 
thinker that he should be foremost among 
the great university scholars of Germany 
who in our day feel a deep sympathy with 


‘the masses, who realize that the more en- 


lightened views they hold can only come to 
general acceptance by their penetration 
into the common understanding of the peo- 
ple, and hence are willing to descend from 
the lofty seclusion of their professional chairs 
to mingle with and instruct their brethren 
of lowly station. In this connection the 
writer ventures to quote a passage from a 
personal letter addressed to him by Prof. 


Eucken which gives a striking portraiture 


of the spirit and activities of this admirable 
man and teacher, whose personal lovable- 
ness is quite equal to his intellectual 
power. 

“You have rejoiced me greatly by your 
kind bestowal of the two numbers [of the 
Christian Register] containing the report of 
the Geneva Congress. In uttering to you 
my sincere thanks for the same,.I am im- 
pelled to express to you how valued and 
enjoyable your visit was to me, how welcome 
it was to me to learn to know you personally, 
and by this external contact to be assured 
in a most delightful way of an inner commu- 
nity of endeavor and purpose. ... I, for my 
part, am wholly and entirely convinced, 
like yourself, that without a thorough-going 
reformation of religion our entire civiliza- 
tion cannot again be diverted into the right 
channel; that we cannot, in especial, without 
it, arrive at that inwardness of life which is 
so necessary to us. 

“During the last months I have been 
jealously engaged for our common ideas. 
The new edition of my True Content of Re- 
ligion has been issued, and appeared in 
September. Prof. Pfleiderer has printed in 
the Protestantenblatt the first of two very kind 
and warm-hearted reviews of it. Then I 
myself, by invitation of the ‘Friends of 
Evangelical Freedom,’ spoke five times 
in October, in the Rhine Lands (Elberfeld, 
Diisseldorf, Solingen) in behalf of the liberal 
cause. All went very well. In the Wupper- 
thal at least eight hundred persons were 
present. Large journals like the Cologne 
Gazette had sent a special reporter: In short, 
all was life and movement. 

“T shall now set to work to write a brief, 
and, if possible, vigorous essay for the larger 
public,—Outlines of a Conception of Life. 
My previous books have been too large and 
learned. Haply I shall succeed in writing 
in another and simpler manner. 

“With lively interest I have read the re- 
ports of the Geneva Congress. Surprising 
especially to me was what was said of the 
absence from the meetings of the larger 
public and the lack of any address to the 
working people. This is certainly a point 
of great importance. Our movement is 
still limited far too much to the cultured 
classes of society, yet it can only triumph 
by pressing forward to include the masses. 


Here immense problems confront us, but 


y 


. 
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also splendid prospects. I believe that the 
inner content of our movement could only 
be the gainer, its exclusive intellectualism 
would be forced back still more effectively 
if this side of it were made more promi- 
- nent. 

“We have then, most certainly, tremen- 
dous tasks, but we may also have the con- 
sciousness of serving an inner need of man’s 
nature. Very beneficial is this close union 
of all cultivated peoples in the solution of 
these problems, such as is being manifested 
more and more clearly and palpably. You 
may count it as an especial service to have 
furthered the consciousness of the solidar- 
ity of the cultured nations in these questions. 
May you be still further successful in this 
effort! In any case you may be assured 
that I shall pursue your endeavors with the 


warmest sympathy, and trust that we 
may remain in lasting relationship of the 
spirit.” 

It is uncertain whether Prof. Eucken will 
be able to cross the ocean and participate 
in the Boston Congress next September. 
But in any case he will contribute a paper 
to it whose subject will be, ‘What does a 
Free Christianity require to become Victo- 
rious ?” 

A more recent book by Prof. Eucken, 
now in press, is Main Problems. of the Re- 
ligious Philosophy of the Present Time. The 
problems treated are, “Religion as a Product 
of the Soul of Man,” ‘“‘History and Eternity 
in Religion,” ‘“The Truth-content of Chris- 
tianity,”’ being lectures recently delivered 
before one hundred and sixty or more clergy- 
men, 


DocmMA oR DoctRINE? AND OTHER Es- 
says. London: British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association.—Unquestionably several 
of these ‘‘ Essays” have appeared as sermons, 
but they are none the worse for that. For, 
unlike some sermons, which lose half their 
force without the preacher’s visible pres- 
ence, these sermons read well. Sometimes 
indeed, as in the case of Dr. Bellows’s, Dr. 
Herford’s, and Mr. Farrington’s discourses, 
we who have had the “‘good joy” of sitting 
under the preaching of these men can easily 
hear the tones of their voices behind the 
words. Of the eleven essays, though dis- 
crimination seems invidious, we can only 
specify Dr. Carpenter’s admirable paper on 
“Science and Religion,’ an interesting 
article on ‘‘Robert Falconer’s Religion” by 
Alexander Webster, Dr. Bellows’s sermon 
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on ‘‘God the Father the only Intelligible 
Object of Worship,’—how the long title 
and the long, sweeping periods call up the 
great and eloquent preacher! when comes 
there such another!—Brooke Herford’s clear- 
cut words on Jesus, and a very telling essay 
on ‘‘ The Blood of Christ” by Silas Farrington. 
We would gladly quote from all these vital 
statements of Unitarian doctrine. (By the 
way, there is such a reaction nowadays from 
“doctrine sermons,” with such a run on so- 
called ‘‘ practical” discourses, as if all prac- 
tice good for anything were not the expression 
of some form of doctrine, that man is in dan- 
ger of losing sight of that still very necessary 
thing, doctrine—not, of course, dogma.) <A 
few points would suffice. Dr. Carpenter 
brings out the identity in geology of physi- 
cal causes, the continuity of their action, 
and the essential unity of the forces of nat- 
ure. He tells an amusing story of the way 
in which several writers for Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary dodged the responsibility of 
writing the required article on the Deluge, 
so that under ‘‘Deluge” you are referred to 
“Flood,” and ‘‘ Flood” sends you to ‘‘ Noah,” 
under the protection of which questionable 
“party” some gentleman was at last in- 
duced to treat the subject gingerly, yet 
really in a fashion that practically gave 
away the whole thing. Dr. Bellows’s sermon 
recalls his well-known manner, and asserts 
that agnosticism has not the last word to 
speak about God. We do know much of his 
ways through his works, and Jesus himself 
“never recognizes any difficulty in knowing 
God practically.”’” Brooke Herford says, 
“JT am convinced that, the more men study 
Christ’s life as it was, the more they will 
come back to his simple humanity,—hu- 
manity plus God’s spirit indeed, but plus 
God’s spirit in a way which did not make 
him God in any sense abated.” Mr. Farring- 
ton’s discourse on ‘“‘The Blood of Christ” 
has the incisiveness and the felicitous clear- 
ness of statement that we have so long 
recognized in his more familiar but most de- 
lightful letters in the Christian Register. 
In conclusion if any one is now ‘“‘by way of” 
asking the old, old question, with which we 
have been familiar for nearly half a century (it 
has been answered so effectively hundreds of 
times that we should think it need never 
be asked again), ‘‘What do Unitarians be- 
lieve?” this little volume is full of clear light 
and wise leading on the subject. 


City SONGS AND CouUNTRY CaROLs. By 
Thomas F. Porter. Boston: Richard G 
Badger :— 


“The words a poet speaks are not his words”; 
“Not his thoughts only does the poet think”’; 


’ 


“All dreams a poet dreams are not his own.” 


These lines which introduce Mr. Porter’s 
poems suggest what Prof. George Woodberry 
said in the introduction to his recent course 
of Lowell Lectures on ‘Poetic Energy.” 
The bard is a madman. He derives his 
genius from star and unproved firmament: 
he is “‘a God-intoxicated man.” Very good! 
We accept the word. But there are other 
kinds of poetry, else Mr. Porter himself would 
have little excuse for utterance. His is for 
the most part homely verse about country 
sights and people, spring and summer, rock- 
ing away one’s troubles in a rocking-chair, 
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scenes about Lynn, the quiet joys of home 
etc. We cannot say that heis a great poet: 
doubtless he would be the last man to claim 
this distinction. Too often the poems re- 
mind us, unfortunately, of some one else who 
has struck a far higher note, as ‘‘The will is 
more than half the man,” suggests Tenny- 
son’s splendid “Oh, well for him whose will 
is strong’’; or ‘When we turn our office key” 
recalls Richard Hovey’s admirable lines ‘‘After 
the day’s work is over.” But this is mani- 
festly unfair. Mr. Porter draws his chief 
inspiration from the country, believing that 
“God made the country,” but ‘‘man made 
the town.” In the country he can spend 
‘“‘a whole day off.’’ “Give me health and 
a day,’”’ says Emerson, ‘‘and I can make the 
pomp of emperors ridiculous”; and yet, also 
like Emerson, “‘I am wiser in my study than 
in the streets, and in the woods than in 
either.” Mr. Porter’s verses, In a Library, 
have a genuine smack of joy in the things 
of the mind. We think, however, that no 
singer has a right to inflict upon us such a 
line—certainly the boldest prose—as ‘And 
that I have an average share of pleasure’’; 
or mix “tidies on my easy-chair” with 
statues rich and rare ‘‘in the hallway.” He 
can also wax semi-poetical over the dressing 
for the turkey which ‘‘dear old grandma”’ 
manufactured, rather too suggestive of the 
advertisement of ‘“‘pies like mother made.”’ 
Seriously, these lines called ‘‘A Breath of 
June”’ are as happy as any we can select :— 


Across the fields, once green and fair, 
To-day the snow of winter blows; 
Yet, through the cold, crisp, white-winged 
air 
I send to you a small red rose. 
Plucked from the bush, its end and death, 
Whene’er it comes, will come too soon; 
Yet I were happy if a breath 
It yields to you of June. 


ScIENTIFIC BASIS OF SABBATH AND SUN- 
pay. By Rev. Robert John Floody. With 
introduction by G. Stanley Hall. Boston: 
Herbert B. Turner & Co.—Dr, Hall, in his 
introduction, vouches for the psychology of 
this book, and rejoices in the ‘scholarly 
and practical treatment of the subject.’ 
We can vouch for its being an interesting 
presentation of a vexed matter, the origin 
of the institution of our Christian Sunday, 
traced from the Jewish Sabbath, as that was 
derived more or less—how much more or 
less is a nice question—from Babylonian and 
Egyptian customs and traditions. A recent 


book by Dr. Peters in Putnam’s Crown Theo- |* 


logical Library devotes much space to the 
treatment of Babylonian influences, and we 
also recall a late lecture on the same subject 
by Prof. George Moore, who held those in- 
fluences as considerably less important. 
This book is written ‘“‘in a popular style that 
the beaver could well understand”; but, as 
we are all—save those of us who happen to 
be scholars!—“beavers”’ in this respect, we 
may be grateful, Yet not in the slightest 
degree is the standard of scholarship lowered 
to gain popularity. Only the writer is clear, 
simple, and, so far as can be, untechnical, 
The line of argument is something like this: 
there are at least two sanctions for the Jew- 
ish Sabbath—the fact that God rested on 
the seventh day of creation, and then— 
something so often forgotten or ignored— 
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the very different statement that God brought 
the Israelites out of Egypt. (Both sanctions 
cannot be used.) Undoubtedly the changes 
of the moon, as regarded by the Babylonians, 
have something to do with the sacred ob- 
servance of one day in seven. ‘‘The first 
Sabbath in the Elul calendar. The seventh 
day is a fast day (dedicated) to Merodach, 
A lucky day. A day of rest. (Sabbath.)” 
The Sabeans also had a seventh lunar day, 
a Saba day. The Hebrews almost certainly 
derived some of their temple worship—the 
peace-offering and the shew bread, for in- 
stance--from the Babylonians. The Chris- 
tian ‘“‘Lord’s Day” was a separate institu- 
tion, with which the Jewish Sabbath has 
little connection. The writer has many 
judicious ideas as to the “keeping” of Sun- 
day. He does not approve of Sunday 
picnics or playing golf or long bicycle rides 
on that day. (We look to having ministers 
called on soon to preach ‘bicycle sermon- 
ettes,’’ while the bicyclers wait!) But li- 
braries and art galleries should be open, free 
to all. Beauty and Wisdom may make “the 
Lord’s Day” all the holier. 


THe Patriot. By Antonio Fogazzaro. 
Translated by M. Prichard-Agnetti. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—Signor Fo- 
gazzaro, the greatest of Italian novelists, 
puts into this, the first volume of the trilogy 
by which his name is at present best known 
in America, a picture of Italian life through 
the years when Austria was the foreign op- 
pressor, when Cavour stood by Victor Em- 
manuel, and Mazzini and Garibaldi worked, 
sometimes at home and sometimes in exile, 
for their dream of a united Italy, when the 
best men from all provinces flocked to Turin 
and the people could only wait in silence, 
In these years Fogazzaro was a child, and 
the translator’s preface explains that events 
and scenes (Fogazzaro’s father took an active 
part in the defence of Vicenz in 1848 and his 
mother, whom he portrays as Luisa of this 
story, busied herself with work for the sol- 
diers) made a deep impression on his mind, 
This developed at last into the long-cher- 
ished project of immortalizing places and 
personages dear to him,—a plan realized at 
last in these pages. The human interest of 
the story is chief among those qualities which 
have given it its place in contemporaneous 
literature, and it is to be hoped that Ameri- 
can readers will welcome such translations 
as open glinipses of a literature that ought 
to be better known to them than it is at 
present. 


THE MorAL DAMAGE OF WaR. By Walter 
Walsh. Boston: Ginn & Co —That war 
inevitably inflicts actual grievous hurt upon 
the moral sense of all classes and professions 
in a community, and is therefore discordant 
with the religious principles of Jesus, is the 
contention of this earnest and useful book, 
set forth with argument and _ illustration, 
It is an impressive contribution to the cause 
of peace, and it has an especial message to 
the English-speaking people in that the 
proofs of war’s damage are culled for the 
most part, very properly, from their own 
recent history. “If any reader,’ says the 
writer, ‘‘continues to cherish the idea that 
the English-speaking races represent the 
highest evolution of the human type, let 
him, when he has read to the end of the in- 


dictment, reflect how indescribably horrible 


- 
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x 
“must then be the sum total of war’s in- 
iquities.” This is a book to be especially 
recommended to those who are inclined not 
‘to agree with its thesis. 


Wuat’s NExT? or, SHALL A MAN LIVE 
) AGaIn? By Clara Spalding Ellis. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger.—Here we have over two 
| hundred assurances from well-known per- 
" sons, witnessing to their faith in immortality. 
| Many of the passages are taken from letters 
written to the compiler. From Prof. Royce, 
_ Prof. Lanman, and Prof. James of Harvard 
University, Col. Higginson and Dr. Rolfe, to 
} Lilian Whiting and others who believe that 
| the spiritual presence of unseen friends about 
4 us is a scientifically demonstrated fact, the 
} list of writers includes many of widely differ- 
ing minds; but the central truth is the only 
® one insisted on. The compiler has no de- 
4) sire to present contrary opinions. “I do 
+ not wish to create a single doubt,” she says. 
1 “Rather would I fan the spark of hope into 
; the glow of a steadfast trust.” And surely 
the array of personal testimony here brought 
» together is cumulatively impressive. 

7 Boy Wanrep. By Nixon Waterman. 
~ Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.25.—Books of 
| advice to young men and boys are numerous, 
+) but few have the snap and spirit of this, 
4) which sets off the advice with a variety and 
} humor not often put to this purpose. Mr. 
* Waterman’s cheery, whole-hearted verse 
/has become familiar, and there is much of 
it here, tossed in to illustrate a point or clinch 
Jan assertion. It ought to capture many 
“| young readers who would shy quickly from 
+ the ordinary quality of books that tell them 
4) how to get on in the world. Effective use 
) is made of selected quotations that bear on 
2 the main theme by printing them as marginal 
“| paragraphs, 


Miscellaneous. 


‘} A beautiful edition of The Love Match, 
, | written by William Allen Knight and pub- 
yi)lished by the Pilgrim Press, has been de- 
yaisigned and made by the Morgan Shepard 
Company of New York. This story of the 
‘Bethany home on the sorrowful night of the 
_ crucifixion has received wide reading, helped 
thereto partly, no doubt, by the writer’s 
‘Song of our Syrian Guest, which has taken 
its message far and wide. 


A hand-book of Mexican cookery, arranged 
_ for Americans, has been prepared by May E. 
J) Southworth, and may be had from the pub- 
“ \lishers, Paul Elder & Co. of San Francisco. 
3 e is called One Hundred and One Mexican 
Dishes, and includes recipes for soup, fish, 
meat, fowl, dumplings, and desserts as well 
jas for enchiladas and tamales, and a chapter 
\ for olla podrida. ‘The book contains many 
» temptations for one who is fond of experi- 
ments and wishes to vary the too monoto- 
= routine of most kitchens. 


_ Fox, Duffield & Co. publish The Prlgrim’s 
Staff, a collection of “poems divine and 
1 Moral, ” selected by FitzRoy Carrington from 
i the work of writers, spiritual or contempla- 
“tive, The editor’s aim has been to present 


.|poems that reflect all moods from self-abase- 


y|ment, as represented by Donne and others, 
()%@ the courage of Henley and Stevenson. 
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The largest number, seven, taken from any 
poet are from Watts; George Herbert has 
five; Henry Vaughan and Reginald Heber, 
four each; but most of the hymn-writers 
are represented by a single example. A 
number of portraits are added to the book, 
which is in every respect an admirable and 
unusually attractive little volume. 


Bulletin 116 of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, which has just 
been issued, is on the San José Scale and 
experiments for its control. This bulletin 
describes the life history and appearance of 
the scale, lists its food plants and speaks 
of its enemies. Under the topic of treat- 
ment, fumigation and spraying are discussed, 
together with a summary of over five hun- 
dred experiments with different methods of 
treatment for this insect in the United States. 
Other topics included are ‘““How to make the 
Lime Sulfur,” “How to spray for the Scale,” 
“When to Spray,” and “Summer Treatment,” 
together with a summary of the paper. 
The great destruction which this insect is 
causing in Massachusetts makes this up-to- 
date résimé of the subject a very useful and 
timely paper for the residents of this State. 
It may be obtained by writing to the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass. 


The Americanism of Washington, by Henry 
Van Dyke, is a small vest pocket-book which 
might well be put into the hands of every 
young man as he nears the time of casting 
his first vote, and ought to be self-impelled 
to consider what political and social respon- 
sibility mean to him. Dr. Van Dyke inter- 
prets anew the story of Washington and the 
men who stood with him, ‘‘not,” he says, ‘‘as 
a stirring ballad of battle and danger, in 
which the knights ride valiantly, not as a 
philosophic epic, in which the development 
of a great national idea is displayed, but as 
a drama of the eternal conflict in the soul 
of man between self-interest in its Protean 
forms, and loyalty to the right, service to a 
cause, allegiance to an ideal.”’ It leads to an 
impassioned appeal for the maintenance of 
like personal aims and enlistment in the 
present battle for justice and equality. This 
is a stirring essay that forbids cheap esti- 
mates of public service or ill-judged defini- 
tions of what constitutes true Americanism. 
The book is published by Harper & Brothers. 


Magazines. 


In Everybody's Magazine for April Carl 
Snyder goes to the bottom in a study of 
our daily railroad wreck horror. In ‘The 
Growing Railway Death Roll: Who is Re- 
sponsible?’ he answers his own question, 
sparing no one, and he offers a remedy—in 
fact three remedies, all efficacious and practi- 
cable. 


In ‘a brief but admirably written paper, 
Helen Keller tells the readers of Putnam’s 
for April what is needed to help the blind— 
not charity, she says, but work. ‘Their great- 
est burden is idleness, and this it is possible 
to remove. Miss Keller speaks feelingly of 
the handicap under which the blind engage 
in the great game of life, but a delicate sense 
of humor pervades her eloquent and effective 
statement of their needs. 


Three, at least, of the articles in the April 
Atlantic Monthly will make a strong claim 
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upon the attention of men of affairs. ‘“Mu- 
tual Life Insurance—The Case for the Agent”’ 
is a vigorous and clear-headed defence of the 
agent’s rights against the attacks of his 
critics. It is written from the inside, by 
a man who knows from experience what 
sound insurance means, In “The New 
‘Tariff Era,” R. 1. Bridgman states the causes 
that have brought about the present move- 
ment against our superannuated tariff sys- 
tem. E. A. Ross appears with an article 
suggestively entitled ‘The Grilling of Sin- 
ners.”’ It is time that truths like this should 
be uttered, and Prof. Ross does not mince 
words. No one who is interested in educa- 
tion can afford to overlook an illuminating 
paper by Prof. G. H. Palmer of Harvard, on 
“The Ideal Teacher.” It is a high standard 
he sets here, but there is inspiration in it. 
There are two important historical articles,— 
“The Statesmanship of Cavour,” by Andrew 
D. White, and “The Lesson of the French 
Revolution,” by Goldwin Smith. And on 
the literary side the editors have offered a 
strong group of essays,—‘‘Brunetiere,” by 
Irving Babbitt; “Byron in our Day,’ by 
J. F. A. Pyre; ‘Mr. Shaw as Critic,” by 
H. W. Boynton; and “Theology and Human 
Nature,” by George Hodges. May Sinclair’s 
powerful novel, ‘“The Helpmate,” and Gen. 
Schaff’s delightful reminiscences of Old West 
Point reach respectively their fourth and 
third instalments; and there are the usual 
number of short stories and poems. 


Literary Notes. 

The collection of poems of Denis A. Mc- 
Carthy, entitled Vozces from Erin, which was 
reviewed in these columns some months ago, 
has been having a success not usually antici- 
pated for a book of poetry, and a second 
edition is now in the press. A new edition 
of Mr. McCarthy’s first book, A Round of 
Rhymes, is also in preparation by the Rosary 
Press, Somerset, Ohio. 


Books Received. 


From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
The Religious Value of the Old Testament. By Ambrose 
hite Vernon. go cents net. 
Christ’s Secret of Happiness. 


By Lyman Abbott. 75 


cents net, 
The piv taney soe Fact in Modern History. By Whitelaw 
Rei 75 Cc 
The Ministry =a David Baldwin. By Henry Thomas Cole- 
stock. $1.50. 


Music Received. 


From Globe Music Co., New 
When we meet on that Beautiful Shore. 
by Samuel H. Speck. 10 cents. 


York. 
Words and music 


CONCERNING LIFE 
SERMONS 


BY 


REV. GEORGE DIMMICK LATIMER 
Minister of the North Society 


Salem, Mass. 


Price, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Home, 
The Rainbow. 


Black ribbon is the general rule 

To tie one’s pigtails in the school. 

I wear red ribbon every day 

When I go out to run and play. 

For dancing school the little girls 

Wear sweet pink bows tied in their curls, 

And blue my papa likes to see 

When we have company to tea; 

While anything but snowy white 

To wear in church would not seem right. 

On rainy days I like to wear 

A plaided ribbon in my hair, 

With all the colors bright and gay; 

And that’s my “rain-bow,” people say. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in Churchman. 


For the Christian Register. 


Margaret’s Lost Opportunity. 


BY HILDA RICHMOND. 


“If you'll give me your solemn word of 
honor to have me back here by three o’clock, 
T’ll go,” said Margaret, impressively. ‘“‘Mrs. 
Walcott is to give a twilight recital at 5.30, 
and I am to sing.” 

“You'll certainly have time enough from 
1.30 till 5, child,” said her cousin. “Of 
course you'll be back in time. I'll call for 
you at one o’clock. I’m very glad you’ve 
promised, for you don’t know how much a 
little attention means at such times to poor 
families.” 

“But you must promise to have me home 
by 3,” persisted the young girl. ‘‘This is a 
very important occasion; for I’ve heard that 
old Mr. Walcott intends to pick out a soloist 
for Grace Church this afternoon, and I must 
do my best. I want plenty of time to dress 
and be perfectly composed before I sing. 
They say that Mr. Walcott knows nothing of 
music, but picks out the singers by what he 
calls ‘common sense.’ I have a pretty, sim- 
ple white dress for the occasion, and I hope 
he will be impressed. It means a great deal 
to be the soloist of Grace Church aside from 
the salary, so I must do my best. Now, do 
you understand why I hesitate?” 

“My dear cousin, you may set your mind at 
perfect rest,” said Fred Gaines, looking at the 
anxious young face. ‘The funeral will be 
over long before three o’clock, and you will 
get to your party in plenty of time. I will 
have you home long before 3, barring acci- 
dents, of course.” 

“ll risk accidents with old Polly,” said 
Margaret, looking out at the sorry-looking 
nag her cousin drove. ‘“The only thing that 
might happen would be that she would be 
even too slow for a funeral.” 

Frederick Gaines was a young theological 
student who was often sent by his uncle and 
other ministers to funerals among the poor 
factory people. It was not carelessness or 
indifference on the part of the busy pastors 
of the large churches that led them to substi- 
tute the young man for themselves in such 
cases, but lack of time. The town had so 
suddenly grown to a city that the older resi- 
dents had not had time to adjust themselves 
to the wonderful change and keep up with 
the busy times. ‘True, there were churches 
planned to accommodate the new people, 
but as yet they were not built. Whenever 
he was called upon to go to one of these 
sorrowing homes, he always tried to per- 
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suade his cousin to go along to sing, and 
she was rapidly winning her way into the 
hearts of the factory people. 

“Now, Margaret, you aren’t going to 
wear that dress, are you?” asked Mr. Gaines, 
when his cousin ran downstairs promptly 
at one o’clock arrayed in a shabby black 
skirt and faded shirt-waist. ‘‘Mrs. Lake 
said you looked like an angel at the last 
funeral, so please fix up a little. I’ve told 
you time and again that poor people appre- 
ciate those things more than they can tell.” 
Fred spoke with the frankness of relation- 
ship, but Margaret was unmoved. 

“Tsn’t that just like a man?” she said 
with fine scorn, ‘‘All my clothes are packed 
to go to cousin Lenore’s to-morrow, and 
I can’t get any of them out. ‘This dress is 
plenty good enough for a funeral on Spring 
Street, and, besides, I haven’t anything 
elsexe ; 

“Ts this the ‘pretty, simple white dress’ 
you are to wear this evening?’ inquired 
Fred, who should have known better. “‘If 
it is, I feel sure Mr. Walcott will be im- 


pressed.” 
“Fred Gaines, you are too mean for 
anything! I’ve half a mind not to go one 


step with you. They ought to be glad to 
have some one sing without being particular 
about the clothes she wears. If you want 
me to go, say so; and, if not, you’d better 
be going, for time is passing rapidly.” 

“Very well,’ said Fred, trying another 
course. “‘I suppose I'll have to give in; 
but, if I had made the impression on those 
people that you have, I’d surely wear my 
best duds. Come on.” 

“Tf I put on my best dress, will there be 


any chance of ruining it?’ demanded 
Margaret. 
“Not a chance, but come on. We have 


no time to dilly dally.” 

But Margaret was already half-way up 
the stairs, and in less than ten minutes back 
again in the pretty new dress. ‘‘That’s 
something like,” said the young man 
approvingly. “Tl venture to say you'll 
never regret it. It’s fine thing, Margaret, 
to win the love of those poor people.” 

“Most likely T’ll get caught in a shower 
or some one will step on the ruffle,” panted 
Margaret ungraciously, as Fred tried to 
hurry the old horse; “but it will all be 
your fault if I do.” 

Nothing happened to the precious dress, 
however, and Margaret was conscious of 
the admiring looks cast in her direction as 
she rose to sing. Some one struggled from 
the mother through the crowd to ask if 
Margaret would sing again at the grave, 
and the young girl, with tears in her eyes, 
promised to do so, in spite of the fact that 
she had made her cousin promise to have 
her home fully two hours before the twi- 
light programme. Somehow her heart was 
touched as never before at sight of - the 
shabby people and the poor little array of 
flowers. 

Margaret rode with her cousin to the 
cemetery; and, as they turned an unfamiliar 
corner, she said sharply; ‘‘Fred, where are 
they going? This isn’t the road to the ceme- 
tery.” 

“They are going to take the body back 
to the cemetery near their old home,” said 
Fred.  “Didn’t you see me slightly shake 
my head when they asked you to sing at 
the grave? I had no chance to tell you, 
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but we are starting on a ten-mile drive, ~ 


Margaret.” 

“You must let me right out of this buggy,” 
said Margaret, excitedly. ‘‘I can’t lose my 
only opportunity to get the place, Fred. You 
must let me go back. What time is it?” 

‘What about your promise?” 
Fred, gravely. ‘‘Can you afford to dis- 
appoint a broken-hearted mother?” 


“T just knew it would be this way,” wept 


“T felt sure something would 
happen, I’ll never, never come with you 
again. Remember that.” 

The young man wisely let her have her 
cry out, and presently she ceased sobbing. 
She carefully arranged her hair and tried to 
remove the traces of tears, but her face was 
red and her eyes showed traces of the storm. 
With a wisdom beyond his years the young 
student made no effort to console her, or 
encourage her to think they would still get 
home in time for the little musical. Both 
young people had had experience with old 
Polly, and both knew it would be pitch 
dark before Margaret would get home. 

The sun was making long shadows on the 
grass as the little procession turned into 
the neglected cemetery, and it was beginning 
to be twilight of the beautiful autumn day 
when Margaret raised her voice once more 
in the tender, consoling strains of song. 
She could not keep the tears from rolling 
down her cheeks; but her voice never 
faltered, and, when the toil-worn hand 
clasped her smooth, slender one as the clods 
rattled on the coffin, she felt almost repaid 
for her long trip and sorrow at losing her 
one opportunity. 

“Thank you very much, Margaret,” said 
Fred Gaines, as he lifted her out late that 
evening. ‘“‘You did more good to-day than 
I did. I am afraid to ask, but could you 
sing at Katy Trent’s funeral to-morrow?” 

“T can and I will, Fred,’”’ said Margaret, 
suddenly. ‘I’ve been acting like a baby 
all afternoon, and I beg your pardon. It 
wasn’t your fault that I missed my chance, 
and I should have had more sense than to 
pout. Ill be glad to sing if you want me, 
and I won’t wear my rainy day dress either. 
I don’t start to Lenore’s till five in the even- 
ing, and this time I’ll not promise to go to 
the cemetery.” 

“Margaret, I’m proud of you,’ said the 
young man, admiringly, ‘‘and I’m going 
to make it my business to tell Mr. Walcott 
he made the mistake of his life if he’s chosen 
his soloist. Well, if you feel that way, I 
won't say a word; but my influence ought 


Margaret. 


asked — 


to be worth something. You don’t appre- 


ciate my kindness,” 

“You didn’t miss a great deal,’ said 
Helen Grove, to whom Margaret went later 
in the evening to ask about the concert. 
“Old Mr. Walcott could talk of nothing 
but a wonderful singer he heard some- 
where, and he’s determined to have her. 
That’s the way when one man pays the 
expenses of the choir. He may take a 
fancy to the poorest singer in the country, 
but they have to humor him because he 
pays the bills. Mr. Walcott is getting too 
feeble anyway to be a good judge of what 
is up-to-date.” aay 

“Then I’m glad I stayed at the funeral,” 
said Margaret. ‘‘I am sorry to disappoint 
Mrs. Walcott, but I couldn’t help it.” 

“Margaret, you must come right home,” 


f 


said Margaret’s little sister, coming in all — 
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out of breath. ‘The oddest thing has 
happened you ever heard of. Mr. Walcott 
was at the funeral this afternoon, and 
heard you sing; and he wants you for athe 
soloist of Grace Church. Did you ever 
hear of anything like that? He’s over at our 
house now, and mother said to tell you 
to hurry.” 

“J don’t deserve it,” said Margaret, hum- 
bly, when Mr. Walcott had told her the 
parents of the dead girl had lived on his 
farm a number of years, and that was why 
he was at the funeral. ‘‘I was so disap- 


_ pointed at not getting back in time because 
I thought I had lost my opportunity forever. 
I am afraid’””— 

“Were you sorry you went to the grave 
when you got there?” interrupted the old 
gentleman. 

“No, I was not,” said the young girl, 
honestly. “I was glad to comfort the 
poor mother just a little.” 

“You may begin next Sunday,” said Mr. 
Walcott. And he was hardly out of the 
house before the telephone jingled to tell 
Fred the glad news that Margaret’s oppor- 
tunity was not lost after all. 


On Londoners Island. 


More than a quarter of a century ago, 
while the Isles of Shoals were inhabited by 
fishermen and their families, there lived at 
Londoners, one of the smaller islands, a little 
girl whose name was Mollie. 

This little Mollie had no other child to play 
with, and through the long winter she 
amused herself with her few toys. But, 
when summer came, she was out of doors all 
day, playing with the shells on the small 
beach, watching the ships as they sailed on 
their mysterious errands, and finding curious 
figures in the fleecy clouds as they floated 
over her head, or just digging her toes into 
the warm sand and listening to the song of 
the ocean. 

Sometimes boating parties put off from 
Star or Appledore, and stopped at the island 
where the solitary child played; but it was 
seldom that they stayed long or gave more 
than a passing glance to the shy eyes peering 
at them. 

But one July morning a boat with “‘ Apple- 
dore”’ painted across its bows slid up the 
beach at Londoners and was fastened. A 
party of laughing summer folk got out, and 
Mollie, cuddled among the tall grass and red 
clovers, watched them as they scrambled up 
the rocks. They all wore pretty gowns which 
caught the child’s eyes; but one among them, 
dressed all in white, seemed the loveliest, 
for this lady gathered long strings of the 
wild morning-glory as she came, and threw 
them across her shoulders. 

Mollie in her eagerness stood up, and the 
lady saw her. Perhaps it was the clover 
blossoms that made her pause, perhaps the 
' admiration in the child’s eyes. At any rate 
she did pause and smile. 

_“What is this,’’ she said, coming nearer. 
“Who are you, my little dear ?”’ 

“Ym Mollie,” the child answered. 

“Well, I’d like to know about Mollie,” 
said the kind voice. And presently the little 
girl was telling all about herself. It was not 
until the rest of the party, after wandering 
about the island, came back, that this very 
happy time ended—and it didn’t quite end, 
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either; for there was given with the good- 
bye kiss, a promise :— 

“Now I won’t forget the little girl on 
Londoners!’ 

At night when Mollie was being put to 
bed, she told drowsily of the lady in the 
lovely white gown who had stopped and 
talked to her. ey ox 

“Who was she, mamma?” 4 Pa a 

“T think, dear,’”’ came the answer, 
must have been Celia Thaxter.” 

“Oh!” said Mollie drowsily, and was fast 
asleep. 

After that day Mollie learned to associate 
che name of Celia Thaxter with all sorts of 
pleasant surprises—package of books, full of 
stories and pictures—a china doll—a tiny 
black-and-white kitten—now and then a 
box of candy, rare on that island. 

And then came the second meeting. 

Mollie’s father came home one day with a 
baby bear, and Mollie, remembering a circus 
she had once seen, decided to start a menag- 
erie of her own. She would ask five cents a 
visit; for she reasoned that, if people in the 
city were willing to pay fifty cents to see a 
great many animals, surely they ought to be 
willing to pay five cents to see even one bear. 

Not long after, a boat came over ‘to 
fondoners; and, as it drew near, to her 
delight, Mollie saw that Mrs. Thaxter was 
among the passengers. 

From her seat among the goldenrod, Mollie 
waited until Mrs. Thaxter was close at hand, 
then she jumped out at her. 

“If you please, would you like to see my 
tame bear? It’s only five cents to see him, 
and he will stand on his head and do lots of 
tricks.” 

Mrs. Thaxter paused and an aibed look 
came into her eyes. 

“My dear little girl,’’ she said, “I think I 
have seen that bear before; but, if I had my 
purse with me, you should have the five 
cents.’ Then she passed on, while Mollie 
waited for the next person. But she puzzled 
over Mrs. Thaxter’s reply, and later in the 
day she took her question to her father. 

“Where did Mrs. Thaxter see my bear, 
papa ?”’ she asked. 

“Your bear?” said her father, looking up 
from the net he was mending; ‘‘why I sup- 
pose she saw it when her brother owned it.” 

Mollie’s forehead wrinkled in a frown of 
distress. ‘I asked her to pay me money to 
see it!’ she said. 

Her father laughed softly. ‘I guess you 
needn’t worry,” he said reassuringly. ‘Mrs. 
Thaxter was a little girl once herself.’’—Mollie 
Lee Glifford, in Little Folks. 
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A Descendant of Cesar. 


Little Mrs. Brown had just finished re- 
counting the many things that she meant to 
accomplish on the morrow. She usually got 
through with all she undertook, and her fam- 
ily, accustomed to such announcements, let 
them pass without comment. But to-night 
Dorothy, the daughter of the house, who had 
recently taken on the dignity of a high-school 
Sophomore, looked up from her Latin trans- 
lation with a gleeful chuckle. 

“T wish I could find mother’s family tree,’ 
she said. “I’m sure that mother is related 


to Cesar. I want you to listen to this,” and 
with frequent turnings to her vocabulary she 
read slowly :— 
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““«By Cesar all things had to be done at 
one time. The banner*had to be raised; the 
signal had to be given with the trumpet; 
the soldiers had to be recalled from the forti- 
fication; those who had advanced farther 
than usual, for the sake of gaining material 
for the agger, had to be summoned; the line 
of battle had to be drawn up; the soldiers 
had to be encouraged; and the signal had to 
be given. The shortness of the time and the 
approach of the enemy hindered the great 
part of these things.’ 

“There!’ she exclaimed, triumphantly. 
“Don’t that sound just like one of mother’s 
big days?” 

“Mercy me!” ejaculated Mrs. Brown, beam- 
ing over her compliment. ‘Did he get 
through with it all right?” 

“T don’t know,” was the unsatisfactory 
answer. ‘I haven’t finished the translation.” 

The next evening, when Dorothy took up 
her Czesar, Mrs. Brown asked eagerly, ‘““Have 
you found out yet whether he got through 
with all those things that had to be done at 
once ?”’ 

“Y’m sure he did,” said Dorothy. “I read 
the headings of several chapters in advance 
of our lesson, and he seems to have been suc- 
cessful.” 

Mrs. Brown heaved a sigh of relief, then 
said: “I’m mighty glad he did. Poor man, 
I know just how he must have felt. I’ve 
thought of him a lot of times to-day. I 
thought I had a pretty full day; but mercy 
me! when I’d think of Cesar, it made me 
feel ashamed.”—Youth’s Companion. 


Athletes of Attica. 


The athletes of ancient Greece, if they 
should appear to view, would not be taken 
for a foot-ball team of to-day. The old- 
time man of muscle wore his hair cropped, 
—a distinguishing feature in a land of 
long hair. ‘Trainers for the games led a 
very careful life. They were under orders 
for a rigid diet, which became especially 
severe just before the contest. 

Their bill of fare consisted of fresh cheese, 
dried figs, and wheaten porridge. A little 
later in the era meat was allowed, with a pref- 
erence for beef and pork. Bread was not al- 
lowed with meat, and sweets not at all. 

At one time a strange custom of diet came 
into vogue. Every day, at the conclusion of 
practice, the athletes were obliged to consume 
enormous quantities of food which was 
digested in a long-continued sleep, The 
amount was gradually increased, until huge 
meals of meat were taken. This diet pro- 
duced a corpulence which was of advantage in 
wrestling, but injurious for other sports. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath, It should be on eyery wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Working-girls’ Vacation Society. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


The Christian Register goes into homes 
where hearts will appreciate and sympathize 
with the unique work that the Working- 
girls’ Vacation Society of New York is doing. 

No matter where an honest working-girl 

comes from, no matter what her creed, this 
society, with its boon of rest and helpfulness, 
stands as a possible factor in her life. Only 
the limitations of money and space retard 
the growth of the organization. 
. The society is now twenty-three years old. 
Through all the past years it has steadily 
grown, and drawn to itself names that the 
community loves to honor, Its policy has 
ever been to perform unobtrusively every 
service within its power and scope, and seek 
no notoriety or applause. 

There are several reasons for this. The 
girls themselves were, and are, of a class too 
self-respecting to be viewed from the so- 
called charitable standpoint. Then, too, the 
women organizers desired to feel their way, 
to make sure they were meeting a real need, 
and meeting it in the best possible spirit. 
They now feel they have secured a position 
for themselves and for the young women 
whom they desire to assist, that warrants 
them in placing the results of the past years 
of work, and their hopes for the future, 
before the people who take note of efforts 
to further the brotherhood of man. 

Of course, in all large cities there are soci- 
eties that help young women, in case of real 
need, to get out of town and into a place of 
rest. Perhaps every church organization 
does more or less of this. The various chari- 
table societies certainly do, and the Salva- 
tion Army does considerable work along this 
line. But at best such endeavors are mere 
side paths, and, unless stern necessity de- 
mand, the girls—the better class of working- 
girls—make no appeal to such assistance. 

This society aims to reach these young 
women and girls in quite another way. It 
stands ready, as far as its space and money 
allow, to send girls to beautiful country 
homes, in many cases for—pure fun! ‘The 
fun of the hungry young heart for the open! 
Change and perfect rest and recreation! ‘The 
girls are permitted absolute freedom, and 
their independence is respected and honored. 
Many of them are far from well. These 
must, of necessity, have the preference, since 
limitations must be observed. Many a girl 
is snatched from a serious illness, perhaps 
death, by a timely vacation, proper food, 
and the wise care of a matron whose motherly 
instincts go out to girls who have never 
known a true mother. In no sense is the 
society a charity. It does, however, assist 
the young women to help themselves in the 
best and wisest way. 

Twenty-three years ago a certain woman 
in New York—she is a good Unitarian, 
although her name is withheld—saw the 
need of these patient working-girls. She was 
struck with the monotony of their ceaseless 
toil year in and out, with no anticipation 
except that which youth holds eternal every- 
where,—the anticipation of joys that may 
never come. 

Most of these young women had vacations; 
that is, a lull in the work of office, shop, or 
factory, Many of them had their wages 
continued during this week or two of re- 
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prieve. But who among them dared to 
keep her wages from the family fund in order 
to procure for herself necessary rest and 
change? 

If the week or two of vacation were taken, 
it must be simply an exchange of labor with 
an occasional hour at the cheap attractions 
in or near the city. Surely if we consider 
the circumstances we must see the pitiful- 
ness of the situation. Youth spared most 
of them the realization of their own condi- 
tion. Until the ceaseless toil wore a rut in 
their natures, or dreaded illness began to 
throw its long shadow toward them, they pa- 
tiently, uncomplainingly went their way. 
But that woman saw and felt the pathos of 
it all, and she sought to find a way for the 
girls to know a taste of that which should, 
by right, be theirs without the struggle. 

That was the origin of the Working-girls’ 
Vacation Society. The first move was to 
put upon sale at some bazaar articles, the 
proceeds of which were to go to some or- 
ganization then in existence, the fund to be 
used, as far as it went, to aid worthy working- 
girls in obtaining a vacation during the 
summer months. ‘There was nothing more 
definite than this; but the scheme attracted 
the attention of Rev. R. Heber Newton and 
Rev. Theodore Williams, then pastor of All 
Souls’, where Dr. Slicer now is. 

The sale that eventually came off was 
startlingly successful. Nearly $3,000 were 
realized, and Rev. Dr. Newton and Dr. 
Williams strongly urged the women to 
manage the money, themselves organize a 
society and work along original lines. 

This was done, and from the first the or- 
ganization has slowly but steadily assumed 
form and importance. 

From that small but earnest beginning it 
has enlarged its usefulness until now it has 
homes known as Green Cottage, Green’s 
Farms, Conn., and ‘‘Hillerest” and ‘‘Up- 
lands,”’ at Santa Clara, N.Y. (Adirondacks). 
This house was given by the late Mr. George 
F. Dodge, whose family are interested in the 
society. Another house, known as ‘“‘ Farm- 
ington Lodge,” is situated at Farmington, 
Conn. Westport, Conn., has another. Ches- 
ter, Orange County, N.Y., has one known 
as Elmecote. At Huguenot, N.Y., there is a 
home known as “‘Neversink Manse”; and 
“Breezy Corner,’ a delightful home, is at 
Penfield, Conn. 

Girls are sent for two weeks or longer, as 
the cases demand; and the homes are open 
from June until October. 

As one may imagine, many cases must be 
met with tact and true kindliness. If a girl 
has not the money for a vacation, and a vaca- 
tion is necessary, that girl must be made to 
see the beauty of accepting a loan in the same 
spirit with which it is offered. ‘This is not 
always, or even often, an easy thing to bring 
about. The reasons are obvious when one 
remembers the independence of these young 
women, proven by their devotion to a long 
life of honest labor, and the mistaken idea 
of charity. The managers rarely, if ever, 
meet with ingratitude. Once the girls accept 
a loan, or the privilege, they are earnest in 
their determination to sooner or later repay. 

Sometimes proper clothing must be pro- 
vided, and occasionally a needy family must 
be assisted while the wage-earner goes to 
repair the awful inroads heavy and pro- 
longed labor have made upon her strength. 
To meet these emergencies, to supply the 
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various houses with all that is necessary,— 
matrons, physicians, etc.,—a large and ready 
sum of money must always be available; and — 
it is the limitation of that needed money 
which is hampering the work that each 
summer is becoming more urgent. 

It is no hardship if, under the proper 
conditions, our young womanhood toils 
with the toilers. But we must remember 
that many of this class have shouldered the 
burden of child labor, and enter young 
womanhood with a heavy mortgage upon 
their strength. To them we all owe a bitter 
debt. Anything that in part repays them 
for the wrong done them is a duty that should 
claim our attention. If they have escaped 
the worst evils of the wrong done children 
in the fields of labor, it is our privilege to be 
able to sustain them, and, by making their 
present position healthful and profitable, 
give to the future stronger wives, mothers, 
or workers in the industrial field. 

At Santa Clara many girls are rescued from 
the horror of tuberculosis. Confirmed cases 
of consumption must, of necessity, be elimi- 
nated; but girls with the danger hanging 
near are sent there for as long as possible, 
and, under the wise care and scientific in- 
struction, they rally and are saved. They 
never forget what they are taught in order 
to prevent a return of the dread symptoms, 
and they are factors in other lives: the ripple 
goes on, never fear, and how many in the 
future are benefited, who can judge? 

It is simply marvellous to see the effect of 
rest, sweet, pure air, and proper food upon 
these young people. They go away haggard 
and indifferent. They return rosy and full 
of spirit. They have tasted pleasure and 
freedom, and there are other summers at the 
end of months of toil! 

One dollar a year or more is the annual 
membership fee to the Working-girls’ Va- 
cation Society. $25 makes the donor a 
life member. $100 makes the donor a patron. 
$10 sends a girl on a vacation of two weeks, 
her travelling expenses included. $40 will 
pay expenses, medical care, etc., for a month 
at Santa Clara in the Adirondacks. $250 
supports a room at Santa Clara for a season, 
and $1,500 will endow a room in perpetuity. 

Last summer 822 girls were sent to the 
several houses,—an increase of 40 over the 
year before. The demand from the girls 
themselves, now that they fully understand 
the Society’s workings, is growing; and the 
managers, having such constant proof of 
the splendid results, are reluctant to turn a 
deaf ear to any call. They know that their 
organization is meeting a need unprovided 
for in just the same way anywhere else. 
They are eager to gain the confidence of the 
girls, and hold them as only they can by this 
method; and they believe the justice of their 
desire will touch other hearts. 

It is always well to know the Advisory 
Board of philanthropic societies. It either 
strengthens or lessens our trust. The follow- 
ing names will speak for themselves: Rev. 
Hugh Birckhead, Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
Rey. Robert Collyer, Mr. Sigourney W. Fay, 
Rey. Dr. William Huntington, Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Rev. R. S. MacArthur, Rev. R. 
Heber Newton, Dr. Willard Parker, Rev. 
Willard Parsons, Mr. Henry L. Sprague, Dr. 
M. Allen Starr, Rev. Dr. Ernest M. Stires, 
Mr. Seth Sprague Terry. 

Mrs. William Herbert, 434 West 22d Street, 
New York, is president of the Working-girls’ 
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West 54th Street, New York City, is the 
treasurer. 

| he officers hope, by placing, now and 
again, their efforts and successes before the 
public, to awaken an interest in the peculiar 
attributes of the organization, and to widen 
their sphere of helpfulness and gain the sup- 
port also of the girls and young women they 
most desire to assist. 


Edwin B. Haskell. 


The daily press of the country has already 
paid ample attention to the public and busi- 
‘ness career of Mr. Haskell, the man who 
‘built up the Boston Herald and was for many 
‘years its proprietor and editor-in-chief. He 
‘some time since retired from active ser- 


jnent and useful man. We take from the 
Herald the tribute of his pastor, Rev. 
+ Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton, Mass. :— 


When a wise and good man dies, his friends 
jare stirred successively by two widely dif- 
‘ferent emotions. There is first the keen 
‘/sense of loss. The circle of fellowship is 
‘)contracted. A light has been extinguished, 
‘and the world is darker. The heart aches, 
and the mind broods in pain over the empty 
place. Then comes a mental readjustment, 
and the specific values of the lost life break 
into view. The world has been enriched 
land the lives of men touched to finer tissues 
because this man lived. And so the sense 
‘ie gratitude overflows the sense of pain, and, 
while the actual bereavement may be no 


| # less, it is tempered and softened by the mem- 
ory of blessings conferred. 

"| The recent death of Edwin Bradbury 
Haskell has aroused both of these emotions 
‘to full measure in the heart of the community 
~)where he had lived for the past thirty-five 


years. The announcement came as a painful 
| surprise to thousands of people, only to be 
+ followed by a wave of grateful appreciation 
of his services as citizen, neighbor, and friend. 
» It was sincere and spontaneous. It came 
-\from every quarter and grade of society 
‘as a tribute to the largeness of his character 
jand the catholicity of his good will. No 
‘|man was more widely loved and respected, 
+ /and no man more richly deserved the common 
~ affection and esteem. 

+) He came to Newton in the prime of life 
' and chose his home in Auburndale, at a point 
“where nature has lavished her gifts. He 
/) brought with him not only wealth, not only 
‘| influence as the editor of a great newspaper, 
but, more than all else, exceptional qualities 
(of heart and mind, which overshadowed 
his outward distinction and drew men to him 
“in confidence and friendship. These quali- 
| ties were at once recognized, and up-to the 
time of his death gave him a leading position 
‘| in all the varied interests of the community 
life. He was endowed by nature with 
| unusual intellectual powers, which he culti- 
- vated by wide reading, exteusive travel, and 
+ original thinking. 

But to those who knew him best the 
| richest memory comes from the moral and 
religious side of his nature. The sources 
of character were deep and abundant, 
/| simple, sweet, and pure. His ethical dignity 
'| forbade the approach of any kind of indirec- 
| tion, either of a business or social nature. 


To him the evil proposition was the im- 
5] avec 
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possible proposition, and every overture of 
deceit or injustice met his calm contempt. 

“Religion is the whole of life, not a part 
of it,” he once said. That was the keynote 
of his spiritual life. He was very liberal in 
his theology, but he had outgrown his early 
negations, and had come out upon that 
constructive level of thought where the great 
affirmations of religion stand pre-eminent. 
To these he was stanchly loyal and faithful. 

But to his nearest friends there was 
revealed a deeper spiritual current, that 
welled up in countless little reverences and 
sentimental forms, and gave to the whole 
of his life a religious significance. It was 
simply the easy spontaneous outgo of a re- 
ligious nature, unshaped by religious con- 
ventions. 

This was the man—a singularly sane, 
well-poised, symmetrical character. It is 
therefore easy to see how such a man would 
express himself in the community where he 
lived. His ripe wisdom and sound judgment 
were gladly given to the public welfare. He 
persistently declined political honors, but 
unofficially his influence greatly helped to 
maintain a high standard of municipal 
service. He was for many years one of the 
most efficient directors of the Public Library, 
and his counsel was frequently sought in the 
administration of educational affairs. As 
a leading member of the Newton Cemetery 
Association he was largely responsible for the 
beautiful appointment of the grounds, He 
was greatly interested in the city improve- 
mient societies, and his experience as metro- 
politan park commissioner was freely drawn 
upon for them. ’ 

It was, however, the abundant stream 
of his benefactions that most distinguished 
his service to the world. The bulk of his 
charities is not on record. The general 
public will never know. But some benevo- 
lence had to be recorded, and it was well 
known that there was scarcely a worthy 
cause, either local or otherwise, which was 
not generously remembered by him year 
after year. He was a zealous friend of the 
Newton hospital, aiding largely in the con- 
struction of its buildings, and maintaining 
annually a free bed. Although his contri- 
butions to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion were always large, his interest in the 
religious life of the community was mani- 
fested in his readiness to assist the churches, 
when in need, irrespective of their denomina- 
tional alliances, But it is safe to say that a 
much larger portion of his gifts went to pri- 
vate cases of need, to widows and orphans, 
to sick and helpless individuals, to people 
fallen behind in the race, to young men and 
women struggling against heavy odds, to 
gain a footing in life. This is the most 
beautiful part of the story, beautiful because 
it points to that noiseless kind of helpfulness 
which befitted the modesty of the man, and in 
which he took a quiet joy. 

Mr. Haskell was a member of the West 
Newton Unitarian church. He was one of 
its most regular and devoted attendants. 
He was prominent in the administration of 
its affairs, and deeply interested in its work. 
When in 190f a new church edifice was pro- 
posed, he gave himself unreservedly to the 
project, headed the subscription list with a 
large amount, served as chairman of the 
standing and financial committees, and in 
many other ways, by his own example, 
quickened the loyalty and zeal of others. He 
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took a leading part in the dedication services, ~ 
and the last time he was seen in public was at 
the Sunday service the week before his death. 

Thus he lived and thus he died, a strong, 
noble type of wisdom and goodness. 

His presence bettered the world and in 
times of perfidy and selfishness steadied 
man’s faith in the integrity of human nature, 
In his home he showed forth the graces of 
love and hospitality. In public he stood 
for righteousness and service. 

His sane optimism bred spiritual health 
wherever he went. Having wealth and 
popularity, he was unspoiled by either, He 
lived the simple life amid luxuries, and loved 
that democratic plane where men meet on 
their merits. He was indeed ‘a brother 
to the great, and a father to the humble, and 
his desire of wisdom brought him to a king- 
dom.” 


The New Immigration Law. 


There are no racial changes. The per 
capita tax is increased from two to four dol- 
lars. Imbeciles and feeble-minded, as well 
as idiots and insane, are excluded. Tuber- 
culosis is added to the contagious diseases 
which shut out. Girls and women entering 
for immoral purposes are turned back. (Why 
women only ?) 

But there is one provision which contains 
possibilities of great good. It is the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of information for in- 
coming aliens, in order to facilitate their 
proper distribution. This was a felt need, 
and was urged by the Commissioner General 
of Immigration, and it is hoped will do much 
to prevent the congestion of immigrants in 
a few centres of population, such as New 
York and Chicago, already taxed to the ut- 
most with a vast mass of unassimilated ig- 
norance and poverty. 

The million, more or less, of foreigners 
which yearly come to our shores are no 
source of danger, but a valuable industrial 
factor, if only they will go, as did our honored 
fathers, into undeveloped fields of industry, 
whether farms or factories or mines. The 
cotton and rice fields of the South, the wheat 
and corn lands of our new West, stand in 
great need of their labor. There they be- 
come valuable economic assets; but in the 
slums of our great cities they become fester- 
ing plague spots of discontent and anarchy 
and crime, the tools of unscrupulous self- 
seeking politicians. 

A government which checks the ravages 
of the plague may with equal propriety turn 
irrational human tidal waves away from 
our congested centres to the country. And 
we are glad it is making a start atit. It can- 
not be done after, but must be done before 
they become inoculated with the virus of 
discontent of our cities. This the writer, and 
many another, has found by experience. 

Our Canadian neighbors are going a step 
farther, and have established at their chief 
port of entry a labor bureau which offers 
the immigrant not merely information con- 
cerning the labor market of their provinces, 
but a distinct offer of employment from 
some farmer in the interior and the means of 
transportation thither. 

Private initiative ought probably to pave 
the way with us in a similar effort to supple- 
ment the information bureau provided for 
in our new immigration law, The Children’s 
Aid Society of New York and the Bureau of 
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Labor and Transportation of Chicago once 
did work of this nature, but not so directly 
upon his landing of the immigrant. Now 
with the National Government’s facilities 
for co-operation this work should by all 
means be resumed. It is- an inexpensive 
form of far-reaching philanthropy. 
JOHN VISHER. 


From an Easter Sermon. 


Easter marks the birthday of man’s soul. 
It says in every breath, ‘Now are ye sons of 
God!” Thanks be unto the Lord that we 
do not have to say: I believe in the resur- 
rection of the body; for what pain, what 
awful, damnable Dantesque torture it would 
be if forever and forever each of us were 
doomed to imprisonment within that: feeble 
form, that physical wreck of a structure which 
he lays down in his old age. What a mock- 
ery of a gospel for the little ones in the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital to say, ““Evermore, because 
of some accident, your souls shall be confined 
to the broken, crippled form you now have, 
spiritualized though those disfigured bodies 
may be.” 


It is the resurrection of Christ’s spirit 
“Flesh: 


we celebrate. Saint Paul is right: 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom.” 
Mark and Luke tell us how “‘Jestts was mani- 
fested in another form, and again the eyes 


of the disciples were opened, and they recog- 


nized Jesus, and he vanished out of their sight.” 

If we are sons of God, we share the ability 
to transcend time and space even as did 
Jesus. If we are not sons of God, as the 
apostle tells us, then why celebrate the tri- 
umph of one immeasurably superior to us? 
Why reason that, because the second person 
of the Trinity lives and conquers death, 
therefore, we, who are earthly, human crea- 
tures, shall also live? __ 

No, only as we share in the same infinite 
spirit can Christ’s experience be of comfort 
to us. It is because the deathless part in us 
feels its oneness with his life. It is because 
we apprehend the truth Jesus taught, that 
we may be one with the Father, that there is 
joy, unutterable joy. 

This is the Unitarian gospel I bring you. 
It is the gospel for which Jesus himself suf- 
fered and was crucified —Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness. 


Proctor Academy. 


Rev. Thomas D. Howard, who has been an 
unfailing friend to Proctor Academy for the 
past twenty years, has urged me to report 
in the Christian Register as to what financial 
progress has been made this year. 

Our efforts have been directed to putting 
the school plant into good condition. ‘Toward 
this end our most pressing needs are:— 

1. Better sanitary conditions in the school 
building and repairs of the blackboard. 

2. A bath-room in the dormitory, so that 
the children may be encouraged in habits of 
cleanliness. The dining-room and kitchen 
have to be repaired and equipped before 
they can be used. 

3. The transformation of a stable into a 
gymnasium, 

These elementary requirements of any 
modern boarding school will cost $2,200. 
Toward this end our friends have so far 
generously contributed $1,130.50, 
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The treasurer, Mr. C. E. Carr, will promptly 
acknowledge any gifts for these purposes. 
The possibilities for usefulness of Proctor 
Academy were never so bright as they are 
to-day. There are more students in the day 
school and dormitory than have been seen 
there for ten years. Indeed, they crowd 
these buildings so much as to create prob- 
lems of future enlargemenv. 
Henry G, IvEs. 


Easter Leaflet of the Children’s . 


Mission. 


At Easter the scholars in over two hun- 
dred Unitarian Sunday-schools were greeted 
by the Children’s Mission through the Easter 
Leaflet which is sent to them annually to 
remind: them that this beneficent charity 
represents their work for the less fortunate 
and depends upon them for support. 

The Leaflet bears upon its front cover a 
speaking likeness of Mr. William Crosby, 
who, so the Leaflet states, was superintendent 
of the Mission for twenty-six years and now 
holds the honorable position of superintend- 
ent emeritus. 

Practically in Mr. Crosby’s words the 
Leaflet tells the story of little Fanny Merrill 
whose childish thought prompted the estabe 
lishment of the Mission’ which has, in its 
nearly sixty years of existence, rescued many 
thousand needy and exposed children and 
established them in lives of usefulness. 

The Leaflet has eight pages, and they are 
profusely illustrated and cannot fail to give 
the children a definite knowledge of the use 
to which their contributions are put. 

Each of the nearly 16,000 children reached 
by the Leaflet was given a small envelope, 
to be returned next Sunday with the Easter 
offering to the Mission. 

It is indeed a beautiful idea, this main- 
tenance of a mission by children to children; 
and, though the work has now grown to such 
proportions that the gifts of the children, 
together with income from endowments, 
cannot, combined, cover the necessary de- 
mands for expenditure, and adults must be 
appealed to for subscriptions, yet it is the 
aim to always carry on the Mission as _pri- 
marily a children’s charity. 

The Mission will gladly mail copies of the 
Leaflet to any who would prize it for the 
likeness of Mr. Crosby or for other reasons, 
It may be obtained, upon request, from 
Parker B, Field, Superintendent, 277 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Strategic Points. 


BY REV, WILLIAM T. BROWN. 


Boise#, Ipa. 

The policy of the American Unitarian 
Association in the West, as is well under- 
stood, is that of seeking to establish centres 
of Unitarian influence in such places as 
clearly seem to be strategic points in the 
rapid development now in progress in our 
Inland Empire. It will be interesting, 
therefore, to the readers of the Register, and 
to the friends and supporters of liberal 
religion in the East, to know how it fares 
with this policy. 

One of the places determined upon under 
this policy was Boisé, Ida. For a number 
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of years there has been a small group, o} 
liberal believers in Boisé, but the existence 
of the little society has been precarious. 
Until recently it has had little more th 
a name and a feeble organization. J 
splendid optimism of Hon. Willard. White 
and the co-operation of a few others aloy 
saved the movement from utter collapse 
Then came the ministry of Rev. Stepher 
Peebles,—a ministry lasting only a few 
months, but deeply fruitful in the things 
of the spirit. ; 
In response to the urgent appeal of Mr 
White, and in accordance with its ow: 
well-defined policy, the Association - last 
October induced Rev. John C, Mitchel 
then minister at Lebanon, N.H., to accept 
its commission as field agent for Boise 
and vicinity. The field secretary made 
his first visit to Boisé, October 14, 
remained over the following Sunday 
welcome Mr. Mitchell and assist at 
installation. a 
The membership of Unity Church at 
that time was very small, and the norm 
attendance at our services was about eig 
teen or twenty. Besides the very gener 
prejudice against our teachings, bas 
largely upon an almost complete ignoran 
of their nature, our society in Boisé ‘w; 
handicapped in other ways. The peo 
of Boisé take great pride in their city, and 
call it “the city beautiful,”—and there 
much to justify that title. All its natur, 
surroundings are beautiful, its streets 
admirably laid out, and its public build 
ings are dignified and in the best of tas 
And there are few cities of the same size 
in the West which have such creditabl 
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The young ladies of the King’s Chapel Club will give 
Cake, Candy, Fruit, and Flower Sale on Thursday, Apa 
11, 1907, from rr A.M. until 6 P.m., at the King’s Cha 
Rooms, 67 Beacon Street (corner Charles Street). 

This sale being for the benefit of the Tuberculosi 
rien Work of the Instructive District Nursing Associ 
ion. o> 

It is earnestly hoped that all interested in this goo 
work will attend the sale. -¥ 

Afternoon Tea, 4 until 6 p.m. 


Mrs. James Jackson, JR, 
Mrs. Rocer B. Merriman, 3 
Miss Mary D. Peazopy, — 
Miss Marran Homans, _ 
Committet. 
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Aes, buildings. The Presbyterians have 
- fine brick church, the Baptists another, 
id the Christian Scientists a fine new 
milding. The Episcopal church possesses 
e stone cathedral, and the Methodists 
church costing $65,000. 
The only available place of meeting for 
- society is the Grand Army Hall,—a 
1 building, externally insignificant and 
pace and unattractive within. It has a 
Jeating capacity of less than one hundred 
‘nd fifty, and nothing about it to suggest 
church. 
| In the face of these serious handicaps 
nd of other discouragements, Mr. Mitchell 
What 


} After six months the field secretary again 
-Jisited Boisé. On his first visit, by the 
re OB exertions of an old friend and pupil, 
. congregation of about 28 had greeted 


i Jetober. On the evening of March 17, 
ifter a day of continuous rain, he had the 


bout go people, nearly filling the hall,— 
/) very considerable proportion of them men, 
“4 Mitchell, on a pleasant Sunday even- 


In spite of ‘prejudice against the very 
“Unitarian” and the handicap of 
}m unattractive place of meeting, with 
ac paid singers and no choir at all, with 
: poe of the accessories almost universally 
lied upon to attract a congregation, Mr. 
ititenell has built up his congregation from 
‘bout eighteen to an average of about sev- 
ie! and a church membership of over 
Vixty. It is no exaggeration to say that 
es membership includes the moral and 


tellectual leaders of the community. 
> Not only have some of the ablest profes- 
oo and business men of the city—law- 
ers, judges, physicians, bankers, real estate 
“pen, and State officials—and some of the 
»yrightest women become regular attend- 
/ wnts upon Mr. Mitchell’s services, but they 
' Nave identified themselves with the church. 
Ke Jnity Church, Boisé, is a working church. 
(Men and women who have been members 
>of the church only for a few weeks are tak- 
ct ig hold of the work and doing their part 
with all the devotion and earnestness of 
~jyeterans. The visitor feels at once at 
‘nome, and a more social body of people 
‘t would be hard to find. 
_ Moreover, the process of growth goes 
‘ight on from week to week, and promises 
to do so indefinitely. From being a mission 
tation a few months ago, with less than 
alf a dozen people in the city, and perhaps 
‘fone at all in the East really believing in 
ts possibilities, it has already become, or 
s00n will be, a self-sustaining church. Its 
‘uture is as secure as that of any in our 
' fellowship. 
+) The immediate need—I may say, neces- 
_/sity—of the church is a building of its own. 
| ae may be no delay in this, and no 
‘/break in the continuity of its growth, the 
“temporary aid of the Association in the 
Tee of a building is of vital importance. 


The option of a lot in the most desirable 
part of the city has been secured, and the 
coming twelve months should see this 
“30ciety housed in its own building. That 
“there will be an attendance of between 
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a and 300 people a year from now in 
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a building of their own, is a conservative 
estimate. 

The growth of Boisé has been phenom- 
enal. In 1900 its population was under 
6,000. In 1907 it has a population of be- 
tween 18,000 and 20,000. But its growth 
has only just begun. It is no mere local 
pride that leads prominent business men 
of Boisé to predict a population of 50,000 
within the coming five or ten years. It 
is impossible for Eastern people to under- 
stand or appreciate the rapid influx of 
population throughout the so-called Inland 
Empire, as a result of the vast system of 
irrigation already installed in Southern 
Idaho and elsewhere, and of the develop- 
ment of mineral resources, which bids fair 
to mark a new epoch in the industrial his- 
tory of America. Within a year Boisé 
will be on the main line of the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad, and in all probability at 
least two other transcontinental trunk lines 
will pass through the city inside of five 
years. If this latter expectation is realized, 
a population of 50,000 in five years is a 
conservative estimate. 

An interurban electric line, connecting 
Boisé with Caldwell, Payette, and Nampa,— 
three growing towns of about five thousand 
population each, and with a large suburban 
and rural population,—has been completed, 
and will be in operation by the rst of May. 
This will give added facilities for mission- 
ary work from Boisé as a centre. 

The results already attained in this en- 
terprising city are due to the fine opti- 
mism of the pioneers, to the clear and able 
preaching of Mr. Mitchell, and to his manly 
qualities and his winning personality, and 
to the hold which our rational and vital 
faith is bound to have upon thoughtful 
and morally earnest men and women once 
it becomes known,—and I submit that they 
amply justify the wise policy of the Asso- 
ciation, 


An Agricultural Summer School. 


A summer school for teachers will be held 
this year at Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, beginning July 8 and running for four 
weeks. This is in line with the recommen- 
dation of the State Industrial Commission 
and in accordance with recent acts of the 
legislature, At this school the effort will 
be to help grade teachers, especially in the 
lines of school gardening, home gardening, 
plant life, bird life, and.general nature study, 
to which purposes the splendid plant of the 
Agricultural College at Amherst is espe- 
cially adapted. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Sunday-School Instruction. 


The conclusion of Dr. Slicer’s essay on 
“The Literature of Religious Education” 
is herewith given. It specially treats of 
the question of text-books, and those pub- 
lications which bear upon the working con- 
ditions of Sunday-School instruction. 


When we come to dealing with text- 


books, I must say that, if you are going to 


use them, they must be right. If you are 
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That’s what the Cocoa 
in the 
Yellow Wrapper 


will do for you, and 


there’s no better cocoa 


made than 


going to make the Bible a text-book, that 
is right. It is marvellous how the children 
love to hear the Bible read, how inter- 
ested they are in it, and how they are not 
deceived or impeded by the miraculous 
element. These are children with whom 
the Bible has been treated as literature, 
and not as a statute book, as a literature 
of the soul’s development; and these are 
just eager to hear the story read or told. 
And I believe that no education is com- 
plete without the knowledge of that lit- 
erature. It need not be used as a book of 
devotion for the public schools, but no child 
can afford to be without it as a literature. 

As to text-books, the publications of our 
Sunday-School Society demand a better 
reception than it is our habit to accord 
them. Like the tracts that are distributed 
through our Unitarian Association, they 
are written in an atmosphere where there 
is light without heat. They deal with 
facts as they are, starting from the stand- 
point of the soul rather than the standpoint 
of a doctrine which the soul ought to enter- 
tain. The series upon the History of the 
Church, the Teachings of Jesus, the Study 
of the Sects, the Foundation Stories of 
Character,—the Great Passages of the Bible, 
—all this great line of books have presented 
the most consistent dealing with the themes 
that the Sunday School has in hand; and 
the best proof of this, I think, is in the fact 
that over and over again we get applica- 
tions for our manuals for use in other schools, 
if only we will leave off the name “‘Uni- 
tarian,” 
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! In conclusion I would say once more 
that there is a philosophic habit of mind 
in religious education that is of the first 
importance. I remember what insight I 
got into the Epistles to the Corinthians 
when I read thirty years ago the little 
book of John Hamilton Thom; and, if 
my younger brethren have not read this 
book, I would commend it to them. They 
may experience the same sense of discov- 
ery that I had also when I opened Marti- 
neau’s “Endeavor after the Christian Life,” 

a book which is just being fecidlished in in 
the form of a text-book. I cannot con- 
ceive of a Sunday-School teacher better 
employed than in saturating his mind 
with these two little volumes. My habit 
in the class is to deal with such books as 
these. I do not feel bound to be original. 
Take such a book as Richard Armstrong’s 
“God and the Soul,” or “What Man may 
_know of God,” or Emerson’s Essays, and 
make of it a text-book, to be read with 
running commentary. Religion is to be 
taught in terms of soul, and not in terms 
of doctrine; and any literature that pro- 
motes this natural attitude should be made 
use of. Sacred biographies, the lives of 
holy people, the lives of Caroline Fox, of 
William and Lucy Smith, of Channing, of 
Theodore Parker, of Dorothea Dix and 
Frances Power Cobbe, the whole range of 
religious biography,—even going so far 
afield as that cynic, that pessimistic, dis- 
contented spirit, Amiel,—the whole range, 
the whole procession of soul is of use. 

The opinions of the past are hopelessly 
out of date, but the life of a guileless spirit, 
however far away, has always a fresh in- 
terest. The human soul knows no age, 
and grows stale under no impact of time; 
and I should say the religious education of 
the teacher is furnished by anything that 
deepens the wells of life, that furnishes 

_him, not merely with facts, but with the 
atmosphere and temper of the time he 
deals with, and by whatever tends to build 
the philosophic habit of mind by which 
we become less tenacious of controversial 
opinions, but increasingly confident of the 
‘everlasting reality of religion. 

Tuomas R. SLICER. 


This interesting paper creates. several 
vital points for consideration. I have no 
report of what followed the reading of it, 
but there ought to have been, and no doubt 
there was, a fruitful discussion. The po- 
sition which Dr. Slicer takes as to the ne- 
cessity of making rich and full the personal- 
ity of the teacher is correct. We might 
as well call this the central axiom in relig- 
ious education. But, when we come to 

- practical conditions, there are many causes 
‘why the average Sunday-School teacher 
‘cannot live up to this standard. Duties 
_.are too engrossing, teachers are not strictly 
. trained, the voluntary service is uncertain, 
and other sources of trouble come in to 
render the axiom greatly inoperative. 

Here is where the value of text-books 
and appliances is found. ‘There is a lit- 
erature of religious education, and there 
are working books which cannot always 
be called literature. However, those in- 
dividuals referred to by Dr. Slicer as wish- 
ing to use our publications, if the Unitarian 

imprint were removed, are accustomed 
to call our manuals “‘literature.’’ This 
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complimentary designation owes its origin 
to the fact that the Sunday-School text- 
books are intended to be scholarly. They 
are open to the truth on all sides, and are 
written in a severe spirit of responsibility. 
Of course a book of recipes does not con- 
tain the food itself; but what could an av- 
erage cook do without the guidance of 
formulas and cooking directions? Text- 
books are invaluable when properly used, 
and they are intensely injurious when 
abused. Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 and1 to s. sons reports or 
notices should be sent fo her. ] 


A Reminder. 


Last November the Finance Committee 
issued letters to all the active unions, setting 
forth in detail the various expenditures 
estimated for the year, and asking for a 50 
per cent. increase in the annual contribu- 
tions. 

Many of the unions have thus far con- 
tributed, and among these a number have 
seen fit to make the suggested increase. 
From others come letters explaining local 
conditions and giving reasons why the re- 
quest cannot be fulfilled. While the com- 
mittee regrets circumstances that will not 
permit a union to contribute more than in 
former years, it certainly appreciates the 
frankness with which some of the writers 
offer explanations. 

Of course the Finance Comimittee does not 
wish any union to assume burdens that it can- 
not conveniently carry in striving to increase 
its annual contribution, but it simply desires 
to emphasize the fact that the annual con- 
tributions are of great importance in carrying 
on the work, as it is upon the contributions 
of the individual unions that the National 
Union depends almost entirely for its con- 
tinuance and support. The 
then, wishes the unions to understand that 
it has felt justified in soliciting this increase, 
merely because the National Young People’s 
Religious Union depends on them for its 
very existence. It is really not asking for 
more than it needs; for, unless the unions 
are willing to support the National Union, 
there can be no central office, no letters 
answered, and no assistance given to Palo 
Alto. 

A second letter has lately been sent. to 
unions not having yet contributed, remind- 
ing them of the financial outlook, and asking 
that the matter of the annual contribution 
be brought up for action at the earliest 
possible date; and it is hoped that very 
prompt replies to this communication will 
be received at National Headquarters. 


Palo Alto. 


The unions are further reminded that the 
time is fast approaching when the annual 
contribution for missionary purposes is 
distributed. Last May the delegates at the 
annual meeting pledged themselves to help 
Palo Alto. Although at that time no special 
sum was designated, the directors hope the 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York C 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Associa I 


Founded in 1825. ¥ 
The chief missionary organization of the Unit 

churches of America. It supports missionaries, 
lishes and maintains, churches, holds conventions, aid 
building meeting-houses, agi cs books, tracts, and te 
votional works. a 
Address correspondence to ‘fhe Secretary, Rev. Cha 
E. St. John. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis 
Lincoln, Esq. 
Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-—School Socie a 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tr 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, cai 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, © 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. g 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. ; 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. 
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National Alliance of Unitarian Wom me o1 


Organized in 1890. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of E: 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominatio 
work. 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Flor en 
Everett. 
Address contribution to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charle: 3 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union 


Organized in 1806. j r 
Promotes the organization of the young people of 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service. 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip 
McMurdie. , 


~ 


Unitarian Temperance Society. | 


Organized in 1886. aa] 
The practical working committee of the Uni 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publ 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, ar 
for conferences, and sending speakers‘upon request to § 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 
Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. f 
Address correspondence to the Publication Agena Mi 
C. L. Stebbins. q 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
Stearns 


unions will be able to contribute as g 
ously as in past years. It has been 
custom to use $300 for missionary purpos 
so it behooves us to do as well this year 
formerly. If this sum is not entirely & 
tributed by the unions, as it should be, 
deficit will have to be made up from { 
almost depleted National Treasury ;- hen¢ 
the unions are urged that they are almo st 
in duty bound to raise this amount. 
In the appeal of last November the unic 
were asked to specify the part of their. cd 
tributions they would like set apart i 
Palo Alto, and up to the present time off 
a small proportion have so designatet 
Will not those unions, making conti 
butions hereafter, be sure to state w 
part of their offering shall be used for Na 
tional Union purposes, and what for Palo’ 
Alto, and let the amount in both cases 1 
as generous as possible? If any socie 
has neglected to send anything for Palo A 
this is just the time to donate an additi on 
sum for the cause, 
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At ‘King’s Chapel the Wednesday noon 
‘vice will be conducted, April 10, by Rev. 
mes,Huxtable of South Boston. §¥j ) i 


Prof. James H. Ropes of the. Harvard 
vinity School will preach in’ King’s Chapel 
nday afternoon, April 7, at 3.30. 


Religious Intelligence, 


The Monday Club meets April 8, 11 a.m. 
sv. Alfred Manchester will talk on the work 
the Pulpit Supply Committee, and answer 
estions relative to its methods, 


A conference of New England Alliance 
wkers will be held Thursday, April 11, at 
‘ven o’clock in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
reet. Subject, “How shall we adjust our 
rk,—religious, social, philanthropic?” 


The Worcester Association wiil meet with 
v. Edward F. Hayward of Marlboro,~at 
2 parsonage, 41 Pleasant Street, on Tues- 
y, April 9, at 10.30 a.m. Rev. J. Adams 
fier will read the essay. Subject, ‘‘Ten- 
neies in Boy Life which lead to Delin- 
ency and Crime.’’ 


Fi Churches. 


AvER, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
vy, Edward H. Brenan: A’ movement for 
2 organization of a Men’s Club has met 
th good success. On the evening of March 
sixty men, members of the parish, and 
sir friends assembled in the vestry. 
ter partaking of a bountiful banquet pre- 
red by the young ladies of the parish, they 
fened to an address by Rabbi Charles 
sischer on the subject of “Democracy.” 
| felt that it was one of the finest addresses 
which they had ever listened. After the 
dress a plan of organization was presented 
d accepted with much interest. 


FALL, RIVER, Mass.—The Unitarian Society, 
vy. John B. W. Day: The seventy-fifth 
niversary of organization was celebrated 

Sunday, March 10. At the morning 
vice the minister preached an _histori- 
sermon, ‘The Winning of the Kingdom 
the Truth.’’ He traced briefly the gains 
truth which the society had witnessed 
ring its lifetime and dwelt upon the cost 
which it had been won. He spoke of the 
9t which the world, and especially the re- 
ious world, owes to the naturalist, but 
inted out that the latter could not by 
nself solve the problem of the universe. 
‘must share with the man of religion, the 
ritualist, authority in the kingdom of the 
th. It is in this, the realm of the spirit, 
tically unexplored as yet, that the great 
coveries and advances of the coming cen- 
y are to be made. ‘This, as he conceives 
is the task which awaits the church,—to 
estigate and apply the laws and phenom- 
1 of the spiritual life of man. In the even- 
‘an anniversary service was held, at which 
v. William H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline, 
ss., preached, His theme was ‘The 
1e View of Jesus Christ.” He spoke of 
. difficulty of regarding Jesus either as 
te man or as mere God. He was both 
1 and man, the divine and human in one 
son, In this worship of the mysteries of 
glories of the divine and human as thus 
sented, not only in Jesus, but in all human- 
Unitarians join. This he claims is the 
itarianism of the present day. Addresses 
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were made by two former ministers of the 
parish,—Rev. Edward F, Hayward and Rev. 
John M. Wilson. At the close of the service 
an informal reception was held in the parlor. 
On Tuesday evening, March 12, an anniver- 
sary supper was served by the ladies of the 
parish. A large company was present, in- 
cluding the ministers of some fourteen of 
the neighboring Protestant churches of the 
city. Mr. Justice James M. Morton of the 
Supreme Court presided at the exercises fol- 
lowing the supper. Addresses were made by 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of the American 
Unitarian Association, by Hon. Milton Read, 
Mr. Edward S. Adams, and Rev. Robert E. 
Ramsay of the parish, and by,Rev. William 
W. Adams, D.D., for upward of forty years 
minister of the Trinitarian Congregational 
church of the city. The Unitarian Society 
was founded in 1832, when Fall River was a 
town of about 4,500 inhabitants. It was 
the sixth religious society to be formed in 
the community. In 1835 it dedicated the 
building in which it still worships, In the 
seventy-five years of its existence it has had 
fourteen ministers. Among these have been 
George Ware Briggs, John F. C, Ware, 
Samuel Longfellow, and Joshua Young, In 
1902 the basement of the church was trans- 
formed into the present commodious and 
attractive vestry. This summer it is pro- 
posed to remodel the main auditorium, 


FircHpurc, Mass,—First Parish (Unitae 
rian), Rev. A. W. Littlefield: The regular 
meeting of the Women’s Branch Alliance of 
the First Parish was held in Phillips Chapel, 
Tuesday, March 19, In response to invita- 
tions sent to neighboring branches, there 
were ladies present from Templeton, Gardner, 
Winchendon, Leominster, Shirley, and Ayer, 
which with our own members made an 
audience of over one hundred persons. Rev. 
C. W. Wendte was the speaker for the after- 
noon, and he was listened to with the closest 
attention by all present. His address, 
eloquent, instructive, and intensely interest- 
ing, inspired his hearers with a desire to 
attend the meetings of the International 
Council, which are to be held in Boston next 
September. To be permitted to enjoy such 
a pleasant and profitable afternoon, almost 
without money and without price, was a 
great privilege. Mr. Wendte certainly de- 
serves our hearty thanks, and we gladly 
express our sincere appreciation of the great 
service he rendered to us, and hope some 
time, in the not too distant future, to have 
the good fortune to welcome and listen to 
him again. 


HELENA, Mont.—Rev. Frank A. Powell: 
On Tuesday, February 5, was held the annual 
business meeting of the board of trustees. 
The president’s remarks were in part as 
follows: ‘Though this purports to be an 
annual report, it might more correctly be 
styled biennial, as two years have elapsed 
since the last society meeting. Since these 
two years have come and gone, a number of 
events of importance to this society have 
taken place. One of these was the resigna- 
tion of Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin, as spiritual 
leader, and his removal from Helena. One 
of the characteristics of this society from the 
time of its inception has been its marked 
loyalty and stanch friendship for its various 
pastors. Mr. Hodgin during his pastorate 
had constant evidence of the warmth of 
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Hddresses. 


FOR the next six months the address of 
Rev. William R. Lord will be in care of Brown, Shipley & 
Co., 123 Pall Mall, S.W., London, England. 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


GAY.—At Petersham, Mass., March 22, Mrs. Lydia G+ 
Gay, aged eighty-five years and nearly eleven months, 


Death found her where her life had sweetest been, 
At home with rock and fern and sheltering tree, 
Keened over by the awakening vernal winds, 
Her requiem the bluebird and the pine. 

Where on her path the columbine had drooped 
The frost wrought many a gracious elfin wraith, 
And on her wild-rose buds of radiant June 

A snowy coverlet was softly spread. 

No more for her the tang of early frost, 

The rare, shy blossoms of the laggard spring, 
The summer's pride, December’s sparkling crust. 
The moving pageant on the autumn hills. 


Are Asphodel and Amaranth but names, 
The shadowy symbols of a better land? 
So dear to her and near were flower and field, 
So fair and good, this rugged land of ours. 
Mary J. JAcquxs, 


WELLS.—At East Orange, N.J., March 13, William 
T. Wells, son of the late George Wells of Geneseo, IIl., 
sixty-seven years. 


Mr. Wells was descended on both sides from the best 
old New England families, a direct descendant of the 
Rev. Thomas Hooker, the first minister of Hartford, 
Conn.; of Lieut. Samuel Smith, military commander at 
Hadley, Mass., during King Philip’s War; of Thomas 
Wells, Thomas Coleman, and Thomas Meekins, three of 
the ‘‘engagers’’ who went up from Wethersfield, Conn., 
in 1659 to settle Hadley; of the May and Huntington 
families, which number among their descendants Rey. 
Samuel J. May of Syracuse, N.Y.; Louisa May Alcott, 
Bishop F. D. Huntington and many other prominent 
persons Mr. Wells wasa man of rare natureand qualities, 
of refined intellectual tastes and brilliant wit, combined 
with the greatest kindness and thoughtfulness for others, 
above all, a man of deep, sincere, religious life and con- 
victions. When such as he leave the world, it seems a 
poorer place to many hearts; yet 

“They cannot be where God is not 
On any sea or shore. 


Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Though here they are no more.” 


M. P, W.S, 


ELIZABETH O. SHORES. 


Miss Shores, who died on March 19, was the last repre” 
sentative in Portsmouth of a name well-known and greatly 
respected there. Her father and grandfather were men of 
the highest character, prominent in the life of the South 
Parish, true types of old-fashioned honesty and probity. 
Miss Shores inherited many of their best traits of charac- 
ter. She was a tireless worker in many a good cause, a 
devoted member of her church, the friend and teacher of 
young people, always interested in the best things of life. 
She bore with courage and faith the evils of her experi- 
ence,—repeated affliction, increasing ill-health, and the 
necessity of withdrawing from the activities which most 
attracted her. She leaves a noble memory which her 
friends will not fail to cherish. A.G. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. a 
Visitors always welcome atthe Mission Home. 
Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. : ' 
Applications solicited from families within eg miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, Presdent ; 
Rev. C.R. Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston 


WY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 
change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’?? 
Read, High- 


Ww 


Write for facts to one who changed 
ae Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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regard and loyalty entertained for him, both 
as a nan and a nlinister, and the recollection 
of his calm, set, balanced personality has 
become a permanent part in the history of 
the society. During the vacancy created 
by Mr. Hodgin’s resignation, this society had 
for some six weeks the pleasure and privi- 
lege of having as its guest and pastor 
Rev Miss Safford of Des Moines. This 
gracious woman found many appreciative 
friends, and her visit found a bright spot 
among the events of our society’s history. 
The problem of finding a new leader was 
solved by the selection of the present minis- 
ter, Rev. Frank A. Powell. It is but justice 
that the society express its deep satisfaction 
at the fortunate turn of Fate’s Wheel, that 
brought about his acceptance of this charge. 
The society rates him as a scholar, a gentle- 
man, an eloquent, earnest man, and a tire- 
less and intelligent worker,—a steward who 
is faithful to his charge. “The society had 
the pleasure of a visit from Rev. William 
H. Brown, field secretary of the Rocky 
Mountain Department, and from Rev. Mr. 
Wilson. Reports were read from the 
various divisions of the society. The secre- 
tary of the society reported a good financial 
condition. Rev. Mr. Powell spoke in an 
appreciative mood of his good feeling for 
the society. The Women’s Alliance re- 
ported a prosperous condition in that branch, 
and the president of the Unity Club reported 
on the work done and that planned for the 
future by that society. The evening was 
quite informal and one of the pleasantest in 
the social history of the church. 


Lincoun, NeB.—AIl Souls’ Church, Rev. 
J. L. Marsh: A condition of moderate pros- 
perity prevails here. Mr. Marsh is now in 
the ninth year of his pastorate, and, upon his 
deciding in midwinter not to accept reap- 
pointment for another full year, the church 
quickly raised funds to increase his salary 
$200 a year as an expression of its desire 
that he remain. The membership made the 
best growth of any recent year last year. 
One of the innovations of the present year 
has been a monthly service gotten up by Mr. 
Marsh, and printed for use in place of the 
service and hymn-books in the opening and 
closing exercises. Extra copies of these 
leaflets are printed to be bound in pamphlet 
form, when they have been continued for a 
year, so that they can be used in other years, 
The leaflets are gotten up with some refer- 
ence to the season, and have constituted a 
pleasing variation from the regular service. 


NEEDHAM, MaAss.—First Church, Rey. 
William W. Peck: For the first time in its 
history, the church as a body distinct from 
the parish celebrated its organization on 
March 20, the one hundred and eighty-seventh 
anniversary ofthatevent. Acaterer provided 
the supper, thus permitting the workers of the 
body to enjoy the festivities. A nominal 
charge was fixed, instead of the custom of 
free suppers recently in vogue. About 150 
were present to listen to the toasts, reciting 
the achievements of the past, and venturing 
to predict the increased service our cause 
would render in the future. Particularly 
encouraging was the imovement begun by 
the laymen to increase the support of the 
religious purposes of the church. The vespers 
for this season ended on Easter. _ Special at- 
tention has been attracted by the series of 
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Miss Mary E. Dewey, Boston ...... 


lectures for March on the “Real Jesus.” ao ae Mrs. Sarah F. Searle, Northboro... 


At the Easter services twenty were received 22. National Alliance Branch, New- 
: : : urgh, N.Y. cccececsscsses cose cece 
into the church membership. Of this num- oie Ss. Parker, Springgeld Pe 
F b = 23. Mrs. C. E. Guild, Jr., Readville ... 
ee were several tae gene: The day ee 23, Miss Mary Lyman, Brookline....... 
cluded with a musical service at 5, at which as. Society in Waverley. .-.- 1-0. Be . 
the minister spoke to a congregation crowd- 26. Society in Helena, Mont. peer. 
ing the meeting-house, on “‘Resurrection— 26. Society in Whitman... 6 
iS Es 26. Society in Ashby...... : 2 
Imaginary and Actual. 26. Sunday-school, Society New 4 
5.0 


London, Conn. .....--s vcceses once 
26. National Alliance Branch, Milton.. 


WaLPoLe, Mass.—First Parish: Rev. Be Society in Belfast, Me. aaa : 
Oe 26. Hon. en S. Draper, Hopedale... ee 
Joseph C, Allen, pastor of this church, has 36: Second Churthia Boson: ae : a 
resigned. He has held the charge for five 26. Society in Taunton. oo---us+serue ree 16a 
: : 26, riend, Worcester......+e++essse 24 
years, and is greatly esteemed in the town. 27. First Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,486.8 
He will devote himself to literary pursuits 27. Society in Ware 10.0 
28. Society in Bangor, Me... 285.0 

and the lecture field. 28. National Alliance Bran 


boro, Vt.....+seeeesse sees Ras. 25.0 
—__—— 28. Seciety in Denver, Col...-..++++ +++ 57. 
28. ser in os Fes oo vele's oenidinratte 10.0) 
‘f : i i- 2g. First Parish in Brookline.......+.« 254. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni 2 ret Frances A eiockicy, vein 
tarian Association :— town, NaVurcevecesvaiens oasans essen 
29. ogee bbb heter 16.6 
Already acknowledged. ....... sss eeeereeesscees $50,885.30 30. &. Fi. yy heeler ul inchendon, 10.0 
March 18. First Church in Boston.......++ +++ 1533-00 3o. Channing Branch, National Alli- 
IQs DOCIELY ID LOWE] oce.a cic.» nsinn poeclades 200.00 ance, Newton...-.++--+eeeereeseree 5.00 
19. Society in Cornish, N.H...... we 5.00 30. National Alliance Branch, Saco, 
19. Society in Richmond, Va ¥ 20.00 Me..... +... + noe anna cvvsicess senile J 10.03 
19. First Parish, West Roxbury......... 50.00 30. National Alliance Branch, North 
19. National Alliance Branch, Gardner, 10.25 ANGOVEF +00. cesses cece cee eons cars 
20. Society in Grafton,... s.+-seeeee sees 40.00 30. National Alliance Branch, Unity 
20. National Alliance Branch, Plymouth, 25.00 Circle, Boston..---.++++++++ peeeee i 
20. Society in Walpole.......s.+ cee eee 25.00 30. National Alliance Branch, Quincy.. 
20. Sunday-school, Society in Walpole, 5.00 F , 
21. Mrs. Wm. F. Spink. Providence, se se 
1.00 


Francis H. Lincoin, 7xeasurer, — 
Dicbee eects ie tohleedsttea eaten: : 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Different from other oil stoves. Superior because 
of its economy, cleanliness, and easy operation. The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove ff 


saves fuel expense and lessens the work. Produces 
a strong working flame instantly. Flame always 
under immediate control. Gives quick results 
without overheating the kitchen. ade in three 
sizes. Every stove warranted. If not at your 


dealer’s, write ipti 
: : our nearest agency for des 
circular, a agate 


™ Kayo Lamp 


is the best lamp for alleround househol 

Made of brass throughout and beautifully eae 
Perfectly constructed; absolutely safe; unexcelled 
in light-giving power; an ornament to any room. 
Every lamp warranted. If not at your dealer’s 
write to our nearest agency. ‘ 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NE 
(Incorporated) bid yore 


. Grafton, Mass., Sunday-school........: 
Greenfield, Mass., Sunday-school... 

. Berlin, Mass., Society...... sss. eeeeee 

eS Milton, Mass:, Parish. 0.0. e500 00. 


See 35:00) 
4 Hyde Park, Mass., Sa e CHOOl..... «28 5 00 
4. Boisé, Ida., Sunday-school............ +++ 2.12 
5. Worcester, Mass., Unity Sunday-school.. 15 00 
_6, Groton, Mass, Parish................+++ 10.00 
6, Providence, R I., Olney Street, Sunday- 
MES SHOO Lo ire aces «cssc wcce tes occ deel cece cos 10.00 
9. Humboldt, Ia., Sunday-school. 3.00 
g. Wichita, Kan., Sunday-school. 100 
9. St. Paul, Minn., Sunday-school.. + 2000 
9. Chicopee, Mass., Sunday-school......... 700 
9. Winchester, Mass., Sunday-school....... TO,00 
-g. Luverne, Minn., Sunday-school, addi- 
~ tional (total, SES DEER OOO AEE Its Ae 3.00 
g. Rock Rapids, la., Sunday-school........ 1.20 
g. Adrian, Minn., Society.... .....s:.eeeeee 1.33 
-g. Brooklyn, N.Y., Willow Place Sunday- 
BGO OMe a ite wciacelarceisiscs celeiseec sens ern) 10,00 
. Taunton, Mass., Sunday-school, addi- 
ronal (totaly $25) ckceisscnsiacwsneNeeesee- ~10.00 
Stoneham, Mass., Sunday-school....... + 10.00 
. Gloucester, Mass., Sunday-school....... 15.00 
Randolph, Mass., Sunday-school........ 3.45 
. Boston, Arlington Street Church........ 100.00 
. Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Sunday-school........ gisseesescesereee 10.00 
. Leominster, Mass., Society.........s+0 25.00 
. Houlton, Me., Sunday-school............ 6.00 
ao. Andover, N.H., Sunday-school.......... 4.00 
. Miss Anne G. Doane, Cohasset, Mass., 
additional ‘(totals $2)ae. .cesssce cote ces 1.00 
Norwell, Mass., Sunday-school...... ... 10.00 
. Bernardston, Mass., Sunday-school...... 5.00 
. Ellsworth, Me , Sunday-school...... 3.00 
. Whitman, Mass., Sunday-school. 5.00 
. Holyoke, Mass., Sunday school......... 5.00 
. Ashby, Mass.. Parish and Sunday-school, 10.00 
. Providence, R.I., First Congregational 
MO EEG Hirao coh oe iciole oinisinn ese's eiereis =e teres 156.40 
. Springfield, Mass., Sunday-school, addi- 
im SPOMANTCOLAlS ShOMesns cise chee ccomecsves 15.00 
26. Portland, Me., First Parish...... .....+. 20.00 
26. Winchester, Mass., Sunday-school, addi- 
tional (total, $26.17) 60.06... hin Seee coe 16.17 
; 26. New London, Conn., Sunday-school.... 5.00 
©, 26. Braintree, Mass., Sunday-school.... 5.00 
“27. Alton, Ill , Sunday-school.......... ..+- 4,00 
+ 27. Leominster, Mass., Society. additional 
olf GEOR APE AE) oe ics sanisnnic.cinin di eitnes'asle vise 10,00 
ayeAC Late Member. ... ...< scce cscs cos 5.00 
28. Lawrence. Kan., Sunday-school........ 10.00 
28. Boston (Brighton), Sunday-school...... 5.00 
29. Eastondale, Mass., Sunday-school....... 5.90 


RicHArRD C. Humpureys, 7veasurer. 


The Russian Famine. 


i 
+ The President has written to the Russian 
“Relief Committee the following letter which 
“nay probably serve as an example to his 
Vellow countrymen :— 


‘Gentlemen,—I have received your com- 
funication of February 28. I feel, as all 
Americans must feel, the deepest sympathy 
With the starving people in Russia, who are 
suffering under the terrible disaster of famine. 
Jussia has been a good friend to America 
‘mn the past, and, in addition to our general 
jieclings of sympathy with any portion of 
mankind, we must all feel especial sympathy 
jin this case. It is evident that early aid 
imust be forthcoming to prevent the most 
Te eiching suffering and a dreadful loss 
lof life. I am glad that your committee 
has been formed to solicit subscriptions in 
|this country, so as to show in a helpful way 
|the deep fellow-feeling of our people for the 
people of Russia in their distress. I note 
that you say you have made arrangements 
‘to forward the money you collect, as directly 
as possible to the relief of the sufferers. 1 
earnestly hope that your appeal will not 
‘tall upon deaf ears. We in this country 
‘are now enjoying a period of literally unprec- 
edented prosperity. Never before in the 
history of any nation has the average of 
material well-being been so high as here 
im our own land at this time. I take this 
Opportunity of most heartily joining with 
you in your appeal to our people, that out 
of their abundance they shall generously 
contribute to those who are in such dire 
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need at the very time that we have such 
cause for thanksgiving. 
I enclose my check for one hundred dollars. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Tue RussIAN FAMINE RELIEF COMMITTEE. 
135 East rsth St., New York. 


Rere and Chere. 


There are fowls in Japan which have tail 
feathers fifteen feet long, as is proved by 
exhibits in the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, New York; but it takes 
“know how” to secure such abnormal growth. 


The Russians—even the poorest peas- 
antry—are noted for their kindness to 
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dumb animals, and particularly for” their 
kindness to their horses. No blinders are used 
in Russia, no high check-reins, no, mutilation 
of horses for life by docking. 


Why the teeth of some people decay early 
while those of others continue sound through- 
out a long life is a problem that has been only 
imperfectly solved. Dr. C. Risa has lately 
analyzed the saliva of two hundred and 
nineteen children, and has confirmed the 
idea that a highly alkaline saliva insures 
good teeth. He has made many experi- 
ments to determine how an acid saliva (as in 
rheumatic patients) may be made alkaline 
and finds that a diet containing much lime 
has a marked influence and does much to 
keep the teeth in perfect condition. 


DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. 


{| Recent experiments in 
the direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the 
perfection of a notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size 

larger than the famous Quarter Grand). § It is an instrument of rare and 

exquisite tone, in which quality and not quantity has been the first consid- 
eration, {It is a new departure in modern piano building, and in inviting 
attention to it we do so with much pride in the success of our efforts, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 815 Tremont St.. BOSTON 


Established 1823 


Catalogue upon request 
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Pleasantries. 


“You'll find there are no fish in that pond,” 
“What did you tell me for? Now you've 
spoiled my whole day’s fishing,’”’—Fhegende 
Blatter. 


One of the best-known musical conductors 
in Germany, having had occasion to dismiss 
a man from his orchestra for insobriety, gave 
as his excuse that, ‘All day long he quench, 
quench, quench, and then at night he can- 
not.” 


An Englishman was once persuaded to 
see a game of baseball; and during the play, 
when he happened to look away for a mo- 
ment, a foul tip caught him on the ear, and 
knocked him senseless. On coming to him- 
self, he asked faintly, ‘‘What was it?” “A 
foul,—only a foul!” ‘Good heavens!” 
he exclaimed. ‘I thought it was a mule.””— 
Argonaut. 


The school girl with the large feet was sit- 
ting with them stretched far out into the 
aisle, and was busily chewing gum, when the 
teacher espied her. ‘‘Mary!” called the 
teacher, sharply. ‘‘Yes, ma’am?” ques- 
tioned the pupil. “Take that gum out of 
your mouth and put your feet in!” was the 
cominand, somewhat difficult to be strictly 
obeyed.—Florida Times-Umon. 


Among the answers to questions at a recent 
school examination appeared the following: 
“Gross ignorance is one hundred and forty- 
four times as bad as just ordinary ignorance,” 
“Anchorite is an old-fashioned hermit sort 
of a fellow who has anchored himself to one 
place.” “The liver is an infernal organ.” 
“Vacuum is nothing with the air sucked out 
of it put up in a pickle bottle—it is very hard 
to get.” 


An American, visiting Dublin, told some 
startling stories of the height of New York 
skyscrapers. ‘“You haven’t seen our newest 
hotel, have you?” asked an Irishman, ‘‘No,”’ 
replied the Yankee. ‘‘Well,” said the Irish- 
man, ‘‘it’s so tall that we have to put the two 
top stories on hinges.” “What for?’ asked 
the American. “So that we can let ’em 
down while the moon goes by!” said the 
Dubliner, 


A train was waiting in a dim station at the 
end of a dull afternoon. Lights were not yet 
lighted, and it was decidedly dusky within 
the car. An excited and near-sighted woman 
hurried in, hurried down the aisle, peering at 
the passengers as she went, and at last, as 
she dropped into a seat beside another 
woman, exclaimed with a sigh of relief, ‘‘Oh, 
it’s you!” ‘“‘Certainly not!” snapped a star- 
tled stranger, turning. Whereupon the. mis- 
taken traveller hastily apologized, “I beg 
your pardon—but it’s so dark in here I was 
quite sure you were,” 


Harold S, Borland, the man who graduated 
at the foot of the class of 1860 at West Point, 
distinguished himself while reciting to Capt. 
Benton in Ordnance by a remarkable answer 
to the question, “Mr. Borland, how many 
pieces will a twelve-pound shell burst into?” 
—the average number having been deter- 
mined well by experiinent. “Ginger” threw 
his eyes, unexpressive but very blue, on the 
floor and deliberated a while; then slowly 
lifted thém to a point near the ceiling over 
Capt. Benton’s head, still deeply reflecting, 
and finally responded, ‘‘Not less than two,” 
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CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond 2 Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 
Carved Cases 


5IF-WASHINGTON:SF 
CORNER-WEST-ST 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS an 1, 1906 socssesceeccsceeseeves  $40,702,691.55 
LUABILIT IEG ecere se reetces cactestecees 36,600,270.95 


$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room s, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, peerciaty: 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


, PIPESREED — -a¥ 


C ey OR 


120 BOYLSTONS 
BOSTON ~— MASS. 


WFO. H. ELLIS CO., 


PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET. 


2NETON 


HURCH 


sARPETS 


_AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 
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PRAY & SONS CO. 


N 
WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


(28) [APRn. 


OURRU 


Properly and Thoroughly Re 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remo 

and Packed Moth-proof 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARP! 


RENOVATING WO 
Oldest in New England 


15 Temple Place. tet. r2i1-2 
Educational. 


The Misses Allen waiknownes 


f]_ well-known edi 
MR. NATH 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mas 


The 


MacDuffie Scho 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachuset 
One of the pleasantest and most homel 
schools in New England. Limited to thir 
girls. Modern and complete in its equip 
The marked feature of the school is its in 
ual care of pupils physically and intellec 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a co 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the 
and the absence of raw east winds makes | 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds a 
throat troubles. _ 
The school Year Book, details of courses, et 
with photographs of the picturesque buildin 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. ¥ 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B_ 


3 3 3 1 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girl 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 220 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special course: 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for gir 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 

—_ ANDOVER, N.H. 

A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes ai 

fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition an 
board. T P FARR, P 


The Meadville Theological 


Se 0) 

MEADVILLE, PA. ~. 

Trains men and women for the Present Ds 

Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. 
catalogue address the President, 


F. O. SOUTH WORT 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass 


ROCK. RIDCE SCH od 
For Boys. Location high and dry. hoa Sho 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. G 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, s 
tific Bhool and basset: oe boys in separate b' 
ing ress r . - WHITE, 

Hall, Wellesley Hills. Masa, =, Roa 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 
TUTOR 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited 
Rev. Cuas.W. Wenpre. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 c! 
Geo H. _Ellis Co.. 272 Congress St., Bo 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 
per cere Young People’s Religious Union, as Beacot 
, Boston 


: 
‘% 


?) 


3 
Individus 


Complete preparation for College or Scientifi 
School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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